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The Neutrality Resolution 


HE country will probably agree with the President 

that while the Neutrality Resolution adopted by the 
last Congress is excellent “in purpose . . . in several 
aspects further careful consideration of neutrality needs 
is most desirable.” In substance, the President advised 
Congress that while it had done well, he looked for it to 
do better next February, when the chief sections of the 
Resolution expire. 

In view of the opposition, most of it working under- 
ground, it is somewhat surprising that Congress went 
as far as it did. The Resolution has no immediate effect, 
but in the President’s words, it expresses the desire of 
the Government and of the people of the United States 
“to avoid any action which might involve us in war.” 
It is well to have that fact on the record, for if war 
comes to Europe, the propagandists will fall to work 
with the object of convincing us that our temper was 
always for war. They will not, of course, make use of 
language that is direct and plain. What they will appeal 
to is our sympathy with oppressed peoples everywhere— 
except, perhaps, in Mexico—and to our habit of pouring 
out our gold and the blood of our lesser citizens to free 
them from the yoke. Were the matter not so serious in 
its nature, it would be amusing to turn the pages of 
history, and to observe that the propagandists of today 
have little to offer that was not fairly well frayed in 
1861, 1898, and 1914. 

But for all its imperfections, the Resolution imposes 
restrictions, and if these are impartially enforced, the 
effect will be to establish a neutrality which will go far 
in keeping us out of war. The Resolution provides a 
licensing system for the control of the carrying of arms 
by American vessels, and for the use of American waters 
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by foreign submarines. It restricts travel by Americans 
on vessels operated by any belligerent nation, and allows 
a complete embargo on the export of munitions. Finally, 
it creates a National Munitions Board to supervise and 
control the manufacturers: and exporters of implements 
of war. The force of the Resolution depends upon the 
discretion of the President. He alone is authorized to 
declare that a state of war exists between certain nations, 
and until this is done, the Resolution is without legal 
effect. Once this declaration is made, however, the em- 
bargo against arms comes into effect automatically. 
Severe penalties will follow infractions of the embargo, 
including fines, imprisonment, and confiscation both of 
the arms and of the vessels in which they are carried. 

What the President asks of the next Congress is a 
Resolution which will permit him to act more freely. His 
request stresses the fact that the President, and not the 
Secretary of State, is our real minister for foreign affairs. 
While Congress alone can declare that a state of war 
exists between the United States and a foreign country, 
it is the President who through his control of our rela- 
tions with other Governments, can pave the way to war, 
or by his great influence block the path that leads to war. 
His power over these relations is hardly checked by the 
requirement of the Constitution which provides that 
ministers to foreign countries must be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; and in all 
other respects, he is free to use his own judgment. Nat- 
urally, he will not desire to alienate either the Senate, 
which must ratify treaties, or the people, in his conduct 
of foreign affairs. But it is ultimately true, that both 
by constitutional provision and immemorial custom, the 
control of our relations with other Governments is in his 
hands. 


Hence the request for larger and freer 


President’s 
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powers ts not, as his political opponents have alteady 
asserted, merely another demand for unlimited authority. 
For it is quite true, as the President notes, that “ history 
is filled with unforeseen situations that call for some 
flexibility of action.” In these situations rigid adherence 
to the terms of law might defeat the purpose of the law, 
and, in the present case, “drag us into war instead of 
keeping us out.”” What the President has in mind is clear. 
It is our purpose, he writes, to avoid all entanglements 
which would lead to conflict ; at the same time, “ it is the 
policy of the Government by every peaceful means, and 
without entanglement, to cooperate with other similarly 
minded Governments to promote peace.” Were our ties 
with the League of Nations less tenuous, it might be 
possible to make that cooperation decisive in keeping the 
world at peace. 

What the force of this Resolution will be, in case war 
breaks out in Europe, time alone can tell. That the 
thoughts of our people are far from war is undoubtedly 
true, but when we remember the campaigns which began 
in this country as early as September, 1914, we are re- 
minded of the instability of the popular mind. Few peoples 
desire war. It is forced upon them by circumstances which 
their Government, had they so desired, could have averted. 
War will assuredly occupy the attention of the next Con- 
gress, and while we hope that stronger legislation de- 
signed to protect our neutrality will be enacted, we know 
too well that certain agents of evil at work in this world 
cannot be controlled by human power. We must turn to 
Almighty God, and in humble supplication beg Him to 
vouchsafe all the world His surpassing gift of peace. 


Law vs. Order 


N the first fifteen months of his Administration, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt issued 674 Executive Orders, or six 
times as many as had been published from 1862 to 1900. 
The National Recovery Administration issued 2,998 rules 
and regulations, with the force of law, which could be 
found, reports the House Judiciary Committee, “ only 
after a search through some 5,991 pages of press re- 
leases.” In all, the National Recovery Administration 
wrote “10,000 pages of law, a greater volume than the 
total amount of statute law contained in the United States 
Code.” 

The stress of the period through which the country is 
still passing justified this legislation to a certain extent. 
But a serious difficulty soon arose. What was the law, 
and where could it be found? In one of the more im- 
nortant oil cases, it was discovered that indictments had 
been drawn under a law which the Federal Department 
of Justice did not know had been repealed. In another 
case, when the Solicitor General was unable to tell the 
Justices of the Supreme Court where the text of a law 
could be found, or even to assure them that it actually 
existed somewhere, the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis made some pertinent remarks touching upon 
publicity as an essential of law. 

Obviously, an utterly intolerable condition existed when 
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the Government’s own lawyers were not certain whether 
or not an alleged statute was still operative, or had been 
repealed, or had never existed. But Congress has now 
authorized the publication of a “ Federal Register” to 
remove all doubts in similar contingencies. The “ Regis- 
ter’’ will print every “document or order which shall 
prescribe a penalty,” and all documents “ deemed to have 
general applicability and legal effect.” 

Hereafter, ignorance of the law, at least of the Fed- 
eral law, will have no exculpatory value whatever. An- 
other burden is put on our brethren at the bar, but that 
annual fee of $5.00 for the “ Register” will save them 
and their clients far more than that sum. Incidentally, we 
hope that it will promote love of order as well as love of 
law. There is no conflict between the two, except when 
law is not law, but an arbitrary edict. 


The Wagner Labor Act 


HE chairman of the new National Labor Relations 

Board, J. Warren Madden, in his radio address on 
the eve of Labor Day, did well to warn the wage earner 
that the Wagner Labor Act would not remove all his 
difficulties. The Act is a belated attempt to attain the 
purposes of the famous Section 7a ot the old NRA Act. 
The heart of that section, it will be remembered, is its 
guarantee of labor’s right to organize and to deal col- 
lectively with the employer. 

The guarantee was expressly stated, and if the sec- 
tion did not mean that, its lengthy provisions were mere- 
ly empty verbiage. Yet from the very outset, Donald 
Richberg, and Hugh Johnson, then Administrator, gave 
‘interpretations ” of the section which deprived it of all 
force, and in several cases, notably that of the auto- 
mobile workers, the President followed their lead. For 
reasons which even today are far from plain, the Ad- 
ininistration persistently declined to enforce the section, 
and when nearly two years ago Senator Wagner intro- 
duced his bill to “ clarify” the meaning of a set of un- 
usually clear terms, the measure was allowed to die in 
committee. 

The Wagner Labor Act attempts to salvage all that 
is possible after the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter case. In that case, the Court drew a sharp 
(listinction between commerce that is intra-State, and 
commerce among the States, and declared the former out- 
side the jurisdiction of Congress. As Dean Howard Lee 
McBain, of Columbia, has recently stated, no other de- 
cision was possible, and he believes that the present 
Wagner Act will not be sustained by the Supreme Court. 
In any case, the National Labor Relations Board will 
make no attempt to enforce it, except with relation to 
commerce that is clearly inter-State. It will, however, 
deal with “unfair practices,” such as the denial of col- 
lective bargaining, when these practices interfere “ with 
the free flow of commerce.” 

In attempting to decide what interferes in this manner, 
and what does not, the new Board has its work cut out 
for it. We wish it all success, but we are in .no sense 
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sanguine that success will bless its efforts. It is admitted, 
as the Supreme Court observed in the Schechter case, 
that the task of drawing the line between what is actually 
commerce among the States, and what tends to check 
the free flow of inter-State commerce, is extremely deli- 
cate—so delicate that appeal to the courts will instantly 
be taken by employers. While the courts deliberate, the 
desired reforms will be suspended, with labor held at bay. 
We hope it will be otherwise, but it seems to us that the 
prospective results of this Act will be a series of law 
suits, and the probability that in the end the Supreme 
Court will hold the Act to be unconst:tutional. 


The German Bishops Speak 


N a Pastoral Letter which gains impressiveness from 

its studied moderation, the Bishops in Germany have 
issued their instructions to their persecuted flocks. Drafted 
at Fulda, the shrine of Boniface, the Apostle of the Ger- 
mans, the letter is filled with apostolic faith and courage. 
Their purpose, the Bishops write, is to fortify the souls 
of Catholics in Germany “against the new paganism, 
and to give them strength in unity and loyalty to the Holy 
See.” While the Pastoral was scarcely noticed by the 
Nazi-controlled press, and orders have been given to sup- 
press papers and pamphlets which republish it, it was 
read at all the Masses in every church in Germany on 
September 1. 

At the outset, the Bishops draw attention to the at- 
tempts which have been made to separate the German 
Catholics from the Vicar of Christ. ‘“ While the foes ot 
Christianity are divided on many points,” they write, 
“they are agreed on one point, that the war of anni- 
hilation on which they have embarked is primarily directed 
at Rome and the Faith of Rome.” Not for many years 
has this ancient device, ever the favorite method of those 
who would sow discord in the Church of Christ, been 
presented more insistently than by the Nazi Government. 
Catholics in Germany would be freed, completely and 
at once, from all disabilities, were they willing to cut 
themselves off from the center of Christian unity, which 
is the Apostolic See, and form themselves into a state- 
controlled bureau, falsely named a church. 

It is easy for us, 3,000 miles away, to exhort our 
brethren to go to martyrdom smiling. Our exhortations 
would probably lose in pointedness, were the same con- 
ditions reproduced in this country. To the glory of the 
Catholics in Germany, it must be said that in fidelity to 
the Faith, they rank with the martyrs in Mexico. While 
the oppression in Germany is less bloody than that in 
Mexico, still it enters into every Catholic home. Tempta- 
tions, not crude but subtle, assail the Catholic youth. Un- 
less they yield, all places in the Government are close 
to them, and their position in the professions and in trade 
becomes exceedingly insecure. Even more dangerous is 
the attack which, while it does not close the Catholic 
schools, puts every teacher who warns his pupils against 
the pagan morality that is now flooding Germany in peril 
of fine, imprisonment, and loss of his position. Priests 
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who have denounced the unspeakably vile practice of 
sterilization have been sent to concentration camps, on 
the ground that the exercise of their duty in thus warn- 
ing their flocks is an attack upon the Nazi Government. 
In some respects a persecution by fire and the sword is 
lighter than a persecution which by persistent inquisi- 
tion, fine, and imprisonment, aims to break the spirit of 
Catholics, and to separate them from their Divinely ap- 
pointed spiritual rulers. It is this type of persecution to 
which the Catholics in Germany have been subjected. 
“We must obey God rather than man,” is the word 
ot the German Bishops. The law may enjoin practices 
which degrade marriage, destroy the family, and disrupt 
the state itself. Against all such legislation, the Catholic 
people are bidden to stand firm. Whatever is due to the 
state, will be paid in full, but the state must not be per- 
mitted to take the things that belong to God. In par- 
ticular, it must not be suffered to encroach upon the 
authority of Peter. “It has been said that one may be 
either a Catholic or a Roman,” write the Bishops. “ Our 
answer is that if we cannot remain Roman Catholics we 
cannot remain Catholics,” the doctrine of the 
primacy of the Successor of Peter there can be no com- 
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promise. 

That the Catholics in Germany will stand firm in the 
l‘aith, we have no doubt whatever. Persecution has united 
them with their Bishops and with Peter, and there is no 
disloyalty, or even dissension, among them. Nations rise 
and fall, but the Church survives to continue her mis- 
sion among men. One need not be a prophet to foresee 
that when the Nazi faction is remembered only as a band 
that misruled Germany, the Catholic Church will still 
hold her German children, bound to her by the chains of 
Peter. 


Choosing Our Workers 


S we have observed on several occasions, the Federal 

Government is the largest employer in this coun- 
try, and perhaps in the world. At the present time, the 
number of its employes, excluding of course, the Army 
and Navy, and places provided under the Constitution, is 
just short of the peak figure reached during the World 
War. Whether the NRA bills adopted by the last Con- 
gress are upheld or rejected by the Supreme Court, the 
permanent activities of the Government are now so nu- 
merous and widespread, that the army of Federal em- 
ployes is far more likely to increase than to decrease. 
every increase means more workers on the payrolls whose 
salaries must be paid by the people. More jobs to be dis- 
tributed among its henchmen please the politician, but 
this system does not please the burdened taxpayer who 
must pay the bills. 

The most effective method of keeping the number of 
l‘ederal employes at a minimum is to appoint them under 
strict civil-service rules. The Government is probably the 
only employer in the United States which does not choose 
all its employes on a basis of merit. It is true that we 
have a Civil-Service Commission, but it is also true that 
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we have a Congress which, particularly in the last two 
years, has with almost unfailing regularity exempted ap- 
pointees from the civil-service examinations. With the 
exception of the Guffey coal-regulation bill, all other 
bills passed by the last Congress permitted the employes 
to be selected without reference to civil-service require- 
ments, or, in other words, without reference to their merit 
ascertained by competitive examination. 

Congress has broken open the pork barrel, but the 
President can close it. Some months ago we drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Congress does not make this civil- 
service exemption mandatory on the President, but mere- 
ly permissive. The National Civil Service Reform League 
has recently addressed a letter to the President remind- 
ing him of his promise in August, 1933, to extend the 
merit system. The issue is now squarely up to the Presi- 
dent. 





Note and Comment 











What Next 
In Mexico? 


HAT there is nothing to be hoped for from President 

Cardenas, even though he has started on a complete 
clean-up of all Calles adherents from Government posi- 
‘tions, is clear from a recent circular sent around Mexico 
to officials there. All houses where priests are staying 
are to be watched for a period of six months, and at the 
end of that time the houses themselves, even though 
private property, are to be confiscated, on the presump- 
tion that Mass must have been said there. Thus after 
making it unlawful for Mass to be said in Mexico, it is 
now proposed to make it impossible for priests to live 
there. A more diabolical idea could hardly have been 
conceived, for no priest would wish to have friends who 
have charitably sheltered him deprived of their possessions 
because of his presence. Meanwhile, there are rumors 
that Calles is making efforts to return. What does that 
portend? Nobody knows. All that is known is that on 
their recent trip to Hawaii United States Postmaster- 
General Farley and Calles occupied adjoining staterooms 
26 and 28. The rumors that are current in California 
concerning this strange coincidence it is not necessary to 
retail. Would Calles be willing to grant religious liberty 
as the price of United States support in getting back 
his place and property in Mexico? Maybe two years 
ago Mexicans would have been willing to accept some- 
thing from him. But it is now too late. Calles is 
fracasado—finished—and Mexicans have no use for such 
as that. They never “ come back ” in Mexico. 


Nazi-Soviet 
Parallel 


ITH his usual gift for minute and extensive com- 
parison, William H. Chamberlin, former Russian 
correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor and 
author of several important recent works on conditions 
in Soviet Russia, compares the phenomena of the Nazi 
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and the Soviet regimes in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. Such a parallel is not difficult to construct, since 
there are numberless points in which the forms of con- 
straint exercised by the two regimes appear to coincide, 
such as the attitude towards the kulak in Russia as com- 
pared with that towards the Jew in the Third Reich. The 
“nonsensical books which have been written in Russia 
since the Revolution seeking to interpret literature, art, 
philosophy, even science and mathematics, on a ‘class 
basis’ could be usefully placed side by side with a shelf 
of similar ones equally nonsensical which have appeared in 
Germany since 1933, seeking to impart an Aryan certi- 
ficate to every manifestation of German culture.” It is 
difficult to discriminate practically between “ class justice ” 
and “race justice.” Hitler, however, enjoys much more 
personal devotion than Stalin. Chamberlin is careful to 
point out the vastly greater extent, in the number of those 
affected, of the Soviet deportations, imprisonments, and 
other crimes against humanity. But there is a common 
element of “revolutionary fanaticism which almost in- 
stinctively generates the method of governing by a mix- 
ture of red-hot propaganda and merciless repression.” 
And there is more kinship between the two systems than 
‘a devout Russian Communist or an equally devout Ger- 
man Nazi would like to admit or recognize.” 


Manhattan’s 
Moated Granges 


F O. Henry were still alive, he would have whooped 

with delight over the medieval scene witnessed a fort- 
night ago in Central Park against the mystic background 
of Manhattan’s tall towers. It seems that the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers were planning a national advertise- 
ment to be illustrated by a photograph of a knight, pano- 
plied and mounted like the famous statue of St. Louis. 
Cary F. Denny, an amateur rider, lightheartedly volun- 
teered to gallop a steed before the cameras, and so, in a 
West Side stable, with a great clanging, banging, and 
hammering he was riveted into his steel “ halberdashery.” 
Here (with several omissions) is how Bill O’Brien, staff 
writer for the World-Telegram, described the quixotic 
adventure: “Four men tried to lift the armored knight 
onto the black horse. They could not. A number of 
boxes were arranged in step formation. Up these steps, 
between spells for breathing and sundry observations 
through the helmet, the knight moved slowly. He awk- 
wardly mounted the horse. Through West Sixty-fifth 
Street went the steed and his rider to Central Park. 
Nursemaids bawled for their charges. Taxicabs stopped, 
driver and fare pushing for the best advantage to gawk. 
Small boys were frozen into silence. When the knight, 
squired by anxious photographers, reached the ancient 
plain, there could be seen galloping in the distance two 
fellows astride common hacks who seemed to wish to 
have at the dauntless knight. They said they were of a 
mounted traffic troop, underlings of one Lewis Valen- 
tine, who seemed a sort of ruler thereabouts. The tem- 
perature was near the nineties, and the knight in his 
pounds and pounds of steel armor worked four hours. 
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The black horse charged toward the moated castles, for 
so grand were the buildings of Manhattan in the distance 
you could not help thinking them less. Thereafter men 
labored and tinkered, pounded and pulled and unbuckled, 
and the knight was free from his steel dress. The pic- 
ture, ‘Fortune Favors the Brave,’ came out very good 
indeed.” 


The Last 
Absurdity 


HE most intractable people in creation are said to 

be some of the tribes of the Caucasus. Individualism 
with some of them is said to be carried so far that a 
warrior insults himself when no convenient neighbor is 
at hand to attack him, so he may have an excuse for 
going on a rampage. In one of the mountain villages 
of the region some 600 families established themselves 
in 400 separate and distinct armed fortresses, in the shape 
of stone towers, where beasts and granary occupy the 
lower floors and the family defend themselves in the 
upper story against all comers. No human being dares 
venture out after nightfall. Practically every one of these 
600 families was in a state of feud with most of the other 
599. Today only seventy families remain in their gloomy 
escarpments, the rest having shot one another to death. 
No group of people in the history of the earth seems to 
have taken greater precautions to protect their own in- 
dividual and personal safety; yet few were more exposed 
to danger. The story of that village is an apt commentary 
on reliance upon armament and war as the exclusive 
defense of nations as well as individuals. The higher the 
barriers, beyond a certain point, the fiercer the mechanism 
of self-protection, the more desperate the insecurity. 
Once the limits of just and moderate defense are past, the 
law of diminishing returns begins to operate, and trucu- 
lence in defense breeds truculence in attack. Which offers 
the greater security, Canada’s unprotected frontier, or the 
stone towers of ancient Georgia? 


What Price 
Good Will? 


HE recent Institute of Human Relations raises the 

question of the good that can be accomplished by such 
meetings of Jews, Protestants, and Catholics for a dis- 
cussion of the problems that arise in national life from 
differences in religion. Of the purposes of the Williams- 
town meeting there can be no doubt: they were the sin- 
cere aim to take firm hold of thorny problems in a spirit 
of mutual charity to work out mutual solutions. The 
difficulty was that those who loyally strove to carry out 
these aims were at an immediate disadvantage. Wild 
charges were permitted to be made against the Catholic 
religion by a Mexican official which were in utter viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the conference, and Catho- 
lics immediately sensed that to reply in kind was to lose 
the sympathy of the audience, largely non-Catholic, which, 
however, had loudly applauded the charges against their 
Faith. Similar incidents in other matters occurred with 
no opportunity for an adequate answer. It is only fair 
to note that this was the first of its kind attempted on so 
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large a scale, and that experience will bring improvement. 
Two lessons are obvious: either speakers should be forced 
to observe the limits laid down for discussion, or if they 
violate them, adequate means should be taken to set the 
discussion in its true light. Discussion is good; but it is 
distasteful to have to defend, for instance, the Church 
in Mexico as if it were some kind of criminal. Yet 
Catholics would be only too glad to engage in a discussion 
of this and similar problems on a plane of equality. 


Parade 
Of Events 


ITH Congress adjourned, the state of the Union 

seemed full of hope. . . . There was a wide-awake 
atmosphere in Sleepy Eye, Minn., and Wink, Tex. ... No 
whoopee was reported from What Cheer, Iowa. 
Patriotism surged through Loyal, Ky., and there was 
much heat in Frostproof, Fla... . \ fine what-ho spirit 
of fellowship pervaded Social Circle, Ga., and Helper, 
Utah. . . . Dogtown, Pa., changed its name and Frugality, 
Pa., dropped off the map. . . . Itta Bena, Miss., and Paw 
Paw, Mich., faced the future fearlessly, and upstanding, 
new trees were growing in Ole Elum, Wash. . . . Deeply 
moved by these indications, a group of keen realists 
thought that prosperity might be returning. . . . While 
attempting to get some pay cuts restored, a New York 
official inadvertently let slip the information that the de- 
pression was all over... . . \ movement was being or- 
ganized to ascertain whether the depression is still with 
us. The American people would like to know, it was 
said. . . . While an Illinois bachelor was setting the pace 
for a hundred women in a jam contest, a New England 
man romped home two lengths ahead in a knitting meet. 
.. . High winds blew away houses in Florida and a ten- 
dollar bill for a wedding license in New York. . . . Sym- 
toms of pessimism emerged over the foreign outlook. . . . 
The Nazis forged ahead in the armament race with the 
invention of a machine to detect Jewish handwriting. . . . 
In India Mahatma Gandhi gave up goats’ milk and began 
toying with a diet of leafy vegetables. No political sig- 
nification is involved in the change, it was said. . . . The 
League of Nations announced both Italy and Ethiopia 
were in the right. Neither was the aggressor. Nimble- 
witted observers revealed that the League did not know 
who caused the war; viewed it as a self-starting affair. 
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Thundering Silence 


JouHn GIBBONS 


I must take infinite pains to set out the points as 

accurately as I possibly can. It is going to be difficult. 
[ only wish now that I had not wasted so many of my 
talents and that I was a better writer. 

Now my first point seems to be that I did not go to 
the place at all out of religion, or even because I wanted 
to be quiet. I hate being quiet. I went to the place simply 
because it sounded cheap. An Englishman in Ireland 
with a couple of weeks to get through and next to no 
money to do it on, and then a monastery that somebody 
casually mentioned where they would take anyone in for 
practically nothing—it all sounded almost too good to be 
true. That they said it was a Trappist monastery meant 
very little. I am a Catholic and do not believe in the high- 
ly colored romance of the books. I only hoped that the 
place might not turn out too rigorously uncomfortable. 

At the village station various taxis automatically hailed 
me for the monastery, and just as automatically I rejected 
them. For one thing it was about midday, and it is rude 
to present oneself to strange hosts just before a meal time. 
And for another thing, if they were going to feed me on 
beans or whatever it is that Trappists get, then I had bet- 
ter have one last decent chop or something before taking 
the plunge. The village inn had no chops, but gave me 
instead the second largest helping of boiled ham that | 
ever saw. I passed away a thoughtful hour over it before 
I hailed a tumbrel and permitted myself to be driven miles 
and miles up a mountain to the place of execution. As | 
neared the fatal gateway I steeled myself into a Trappist 
solemnity of countenance. 

Was it not the luckiest thing, now, joyously demanded 
the Trappist Father, that I had arrived just in time for 
dinner? And indeed there 1 was, with a beaming lay 
Brother heaping my plate up with the very largest help- 
ing of boiled ham that I ever saw in my life. As I glanced 
bewildered at the refectory clock, the world had some- 
how slipped an hour; it might be summer time outside 
those gates, but inside them was just plain time. 

If I am to go on with my points, I,should say that my 
first general impressions were of disappointment. I do 
not quite know what I had expected, but certainly an 
“atmosphere.” So I ought to have been given a cell, and 
instead I had a smallish but quite comfortable room with 
a proper bed and a carpet and so forth. And everything 
was like that, with nothing medieval or mystic but with 
everything very modern and businesslike and with the 
latest systems of electric light and sanitation and every- 
thing else. Even the few monks that one saw were dis- 
appointing. They should have looked mysterious and as 
though they had made the supreme renunciation, and in- 
stead they looked peculiarly healthy and extraordinarily 
happy, though in a queer sort of detached way. I did 


notice that. 


f F my story is to be of any use at all, then I see that 


Certainly outside the guest master and his lay Brothers 
none of them spoke, but there was not at all the eternal 
silence that I had expected. On the contrary, there was 
rather a chatter; there may have been fifty or sixty other 
guests loafing about in the gardens, and they were nearly 
all talking. It is true that we all had to go into the huge 
monastery church three times that afternoon, but even 
so I got next to no thrill out of it. Those monks’ ritual 
was pretty imposing, but while their church was very large 
indeed, it was as plain as possible. I like great domes and 
mysterious-looking shadows and a pealing organ, and 
there was none of that; this might almost have been a 
vast stone barn with an altar in it. So far the monastery 
struck me as a sort of religious boardinghouse where one 
put in so many services in part payment for one’s keep, 
and where one went to bed absurdly early. And I got 
into mine with a sort of sense of disappointed resignation. 

There was one middle-aged man of about my own sort, 
and we were walking up and down the garden the next 
day when he suddenly stopped and asked how I had slept 
last night. And as he stared straight into my face it came 
upon me exactly what he meant, and though he was a 
total stranger I there and then told him what I had meant 
never in the world to tell anybody at all. 

Because I had woke up in the night, and I had been 
frightened: I had been more frightened than I had ever 
been in my whole life. It is ridiculous to say that it was 
a strange bed or anything like that: I travel abroad for 
my living, and I am always in remote countries and sleep- 
ing in strange beds. It was not that at all. This had been 
an absolutely devilish fear, if you see what I mean, and 
it was just as though something had been driving me to 
get out of bed and dress and insist on leaving that mon- 
astery at once. And then though I did not like to tell it, 
I had said my prayers in bed at fifty-two just like a ter- 
rified child and that feeling had suddenly worn off. But 
I did tell it: I told it to that stranger there on a plain 
gravel path in the middle of a garden with Trappist 
Brothers silently raking away at carrots or something. 
And that stranger told me that precisely the same thing 
had happened to him. It made me stare a bit. It struck 
me that there might be more atmosphere about that 
monastery than I had thought. 

That night I said my prayers good and hard, and 
further I made up my mind to go to Confession in the 
morning. I would put it on record that I slept perfectly 
this time. They call you at six, and about a quarter past 
a lay Brother bursts into the room with an air of extreme 
jocularity to see that you have not gone to sleep again. 
I had not gone to sleep again. 

There is a monk, you know, hanging about the Con- 
fessionals, not the guest master but another one that you 
have not seen before: and then you go to Mass twice, 
once in'the part of the church screened off for any out- 
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siders and then again in the community part of the church 
for the monks’ own High Mass. And this time that 
church struck me as perfectly extraordinary for its abso- 
lutely staggering sense of reality. I am doing my best 
to tell the truth, but I know that I tell it badly. I do hope, 
however, that some readers will try to understand what 
I mean ; because it is very important indeed. What I mean 
is that as a Catholic I naturally believe in the altar and 
in What is on it: but I had always believed simply be- 
cause I had willed myself to believe and because I said 
that I believed, if you see what I mean. Here it was all 
different, and that sort of belief seemed suddenly im- 
possible. Once as a private soldier in my own army, | 
had been marched with the rest of my crowd to Bucking- 
ham Palace to be reviewed by the King. One did not 
have to tell oneself that one believed in the King, because 
there the King just was. And here in that huge Trappist 
church it was exactly the same. Those monks were 
soldiers of the strictest and most rigorously disciplined 
regiment in their army, and they were soldiers on parade 
and at the salute. I could see it all quite clearly, and | 
felt half-frightened and half-proud, exactly as I had felt 
in 1914 in the courtyard of Buckingham Palace, only 
more so. Much more so. Also I had an idea now about 
that fright of mine in bed, and I was glad that I had 
said my prayers and that I had stayed. 

Outside in the garden the other people seemed now to 
have taken on some quality of undefinable difference, and 
in another minute my mind was casting back again to 
1914 and my old army. We recruits had then been of 
all classes and in all sorts of civilian clothes, and we had 
been slovenly and ignorant and scared of the new life 
ahead of us. I was reminded of it by running into my 
middle-aged friend of the garden-path story, and by the 
half-friendly, half-scared sort of smile that he gave me. 
He did pause for a moment, and then went on without 
me and walking by himself. And actually I spent the 
morning with a red-faced man, who very kindly gave 
me a lot of pointers about faking horses; pointers, I mean 
of course, to look out for in case the other man tried to 
sell one a faked horse. And then I spent the afternoon 
telling him things about the British Museum Library, and 
he listened very politely indeed and one had the impres- 
sion that neither horses nor museums mattered in the 
least and that neither were quite real. So I passed the 
third day. 

That third night I had an idea. The monks, of course, 
get up at two o'clock, and I set an alarm watch that I had 
to get up, too. And then when I got down into the church, 
the red-faced horse-dealer man was there and several of 
the other people as well. The monks do not ask you to 
go, and I am not sure that they even particularly want 
you. It is a bit like our English Guards on parade (even 
in New York you may have heard of them) and then a 
lot of raw recruits trying to follow. But I tell you that 
it is some parade. You do not want any pealing organs 
or domes or anything. You do not want anything except 
that altar and that silence. It is the most stupendous thing 
in the world, and as the minutes go on and that silence 
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grows more and more intense, it seems to take you right 
up and you just cannot do anything at all except look at 
the altar. 

I went down to that middle-of-the-night office again, 
and then something else began to dawn on me. That you 
could more or less carry that silence about with you, and 
that, furthermore, most of the other guests were carry- 
ing it. Not the newest comers, of course, but those who 
had been there a bit. It was the most extraordinary thing 
in the world, but there you would be in that monastery 
garden talking about all sorts of casual things, and there 
also in some intangible way would be that vast and en- 
veloping silence. Just as though there was a sort of veil 
somewhere that you just could not see. 

I still do not know what Trappist monks do with their 
life. But I fancy that I do have some vague glimmering 
of what it may all be about; rather as though your eye 
had caught the skirts of something that had just vanished 
round the corner. What their life would be about would 
be the altar in that huge and almost pitch-dark church 
of theirs. And if they get up at two in the morning to 
go there, it is quite a reasonable thing to do. Because they 
have to sleep a bit and cannot get there any earlier. 

I do know, however, just what Trappists who are 
allowed to talk do talk about. Very ordinary things, in- 
deed, like dinner. Because as the guest master undid the 
gate to let me out, he inquired in a very practical way 
if I was sure that I had had enough, now. 

It was, he said politely, that I had in front of me a 
long journey. 


Catholic Books beforethe Reformation 


Joun M. Lennart, O.M.Cap. 


HE average reader knows from the study of his 

history books that printing was invented by a Catho- 
lic some time during the Middle Ages and that this inven- 
tion multiplied books to a marvelous degree. Yet any 
particulars regarding the larger or smaller extent of the 
book production have never been learned in school because 
the textbooks used were sadly deficient in information of 
that kind. Even our first-class historians, who are sup- 
posed to give us the latest finds on every subject, are 
poorly equipped for their work and blunder egregiously 
when speaking with precision on the book production of 
the age preceding the Reformation. 

Bibliographers have been intensely busy during the last 
150 years to furnish us with an ever-increasing stock of 
information regarding the volume of the book production 
of the seventy-six years preceding the revolt of Luther. 
The mass of material has been of too detailed a kind and, 
moreover, has been scattered in an extensive literature, so 
that it could not easily be utilized by historians who were 
not in a mood to undertake the tedious work of coordinat- 
ing the data placed at their disposal. Naturally, misstate- 
ments of former writers still pass current, after they have 
been exploded these many years. 

To begin, it can no longer be held that the Bible was 
the first book printed with movable type. No less than 
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eighteen smaller books were printed by Gutenberg with 
movable type from 1445 till 1450, before he made ready 
to print his first larger book, the Latin Bible, in 1450. 
The first book printed with movable type in the West was 
struck off from the press at Mayence in Germany in 1445. 
It was a German book of about seventy-four pages, giving 
the text of a popular German poem on the Sibyls. This 
firstling of the printer’s art was followed by seventeen 
editions of a Latin grammar, the so-called ‘ Donatus.” 
Finally Gutenberg began in 1450 to print his huge Latin 
sible which ran him into debt. 

From 1445 up to December 31, 1500, no less than 
40,095 editions of books were issued from the press. 
Since the average edition consisted of 500 copies, the 
total output reached the enormous sum of 20,047,500 
copies of books. During the next two decades of the be- 
ginning sixteenth century, 34,850 works were printed at 
the rate of 1,000 copies to an edition. Accordingly, prior 
to the year 1521, no less than 74,945 works, comprising 


54,897,500 volumes, were printed. These figures include | 


the book production of non-Catholics—Jews, Greek Schis- 
matics, Hussites, and Protestants—which does not exceed 
660,000 copies, or a little more than one per cent of the 
total output from 1445 till 1520. 

An analysis of the fifteenth-century book production 
reveals the gratifying fact that at least seventy-five per 
cent of all books printed prior to the year 1501 were 
theological and religious in character. Ten per cent more 
dealt with scholastic subjects, so that profane literature 
and science form only one-seventh, or fifteen per cent, of 
the total output. 

Comparing the modern production with that of the 
fifteenth century, the famous bibliographer B. Iwinski 
remarks (“ Bulletin de |’Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie,” Vol. XVI, Bruxelles, 1911, p. 37), we will ob- 
serve that in every country belles lettres and educational 
works take the first place that was formerly occupied by 
theology. The production of theological works drops from 
eighty-five per cent in the fifteenth century to nine per 
cent in the nineteenth and twentieth. 

In fairness, however, we must say that many books 
classified as non-religious by modern bibliographers deal 
largely or entirely with religious problems, so that in 
truth the percentage of religious literature on the modern 
book market forms from twenty to twenty-five per cent of 
the total book production. On the other hand, the estimate 
of eighty-five per cent of religious literature of the fif- 
teenth century is overstated by fully ten per cent. 

We find on the fifteenth-century book market a small 
number of books written by Catholics which are either 
heretical or theologically unsound. On the other hand, 
many books written and printed by Jews, Greek Schis- 
matics, and non-Catholics are unobjectionable from the 
standpoint of Catholic orthodoxy. Yet subtracting all 


books printed by non-Catholics, be they objectionable from 
a dogmatic viewpoint or not, and objectionable books of 
Catholics, we will have a total of 40,423,125 copies of 
books printed by Catholics and bought by Catholics prior 
to the year 1521 which contain pure Catholic doctrine. 
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Accordingly 73.63 per cent of the total output prior to 
1521 are solidly Catholic, and only 1.36 per cent of the 
total output are non-Catholic and unorthodox in doctrinal 
matters. 

Analyzing the department of profane literature and 
science, we will find that the total of all obscene, irre- 
ligious, and superstitious books printed from 1445 till 
1520 barely amounts to 439,000 volumes, or not quite 
four-fifths of one per cent of the total output of the 
whole period. Almost all those obscene and irreligious 
books were written by Italian humanists and printed in 
Italy. 

The book production of Germany during the fifteenth 
century and part of the sixteenth century is irrefragable 
evidence that the countrymen of Martin Luther were the 
most pious people of Europe, while judged by the same 
standard the Italians were the least pious nation. Fred- 
erick Kapp, a Protestant bibliographer, remarks: 

The childlike piety of the German people from the first de- 
manded Bibles, writings of the Fathers of the Church, and books 
of devotion. Throughout the fifteenth century the greater bulk of 
books in that country was made up of works of theology, scholastic 
philosophy, devotion, and education (“ Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels,” Leipsic, 1886, p. 285). 

Books are in every age a true reflector of the intellectual 
and social trend of a nation. Yet the book production of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth 
is an even better indicator of the character and tendencies 
of the eve of the Reformation than the modern production 
of our age. 

In our times, writes Richard Garnett, a non-Catholic 
literary critic, a considerable proportion of the current 
literature of the day is produced without any reference to 
the needs and tastes of the reading public. Hardly any- 
thing of this is to be observed in the early ages of pub- 
lishing. In examining the fifteenth-century literature 
scarcely a book is to be found for which a public might 
not be reasonably expected. At all events, almost every 
one of the publications was produced in response to a real 
need (“ Bibliographica,”’ Vol. III, London, 1897, p. 30). 

The books produced on the eve of the Reformation 
were printed to be sold to prospective buyers. The printers 
chose their trade to make a livelihood. A very conserva- 
tive estimate places the total cost of production of their 
books at $500,000,000 in our present American money. 
By 1521 the largest bulk of the production was sold, so 
that the Catholic reading public prior to the year 1521 
had expended at least $450,000,000 on good Catholic 
books. 

The book production is the most forceful refutation of 
the slanders heaped upon the official Church of the eve 
of the Reformation by even Catholic historians. Karl 
Schmidt, sometime professor of Protestant theology at 
the University of Strassburg and the best authority on 
the books printed in Alsace prior to 1520, wrote in 1879 
these momentous words: “No man can believe that 
Geiler does not exaggerate the faults of his contem- 
poraries. It is impossible to think that an entire nation 
was so corrupt in their morals as it is depicted by Geiler ” 
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(“ Histoire littéraire de L’Alsace,” Vol. I, page 460). 

What this Protestant scholar regarded as an utter im- 
possibility is complaisantly stated as historic truth by our 
Catholic Church historians. Whoever will take the trouble 
to scan the tens of thousands of titles of books printed 
prior to 1520 cannot help but regard our Catholic his- 
torians as ill-informed men who only rehash what grossly 
exaggerating preachers like Geiler, disgruntled authors 
like Wimpfeling, satirical poets like Brant and Murner, 
spiteful libelers of monks and friars like Summenhart, 
anti-Papal writers like Hemmerlin, carping critics of 
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abuses like Berthold of Chiemsee, had written in dis- 
paragement of their contemporaries. A clergy who ruled 
over a laity that demanded over 40,000,000 good Catholic 
books, a clergy who had trained a laity that spent over 
$400,000,000 on Catholic books, a clergy who reared such 
an intelligent laity that it produced the genius of Guten- 
berg who made the greatest invention, the art of print- 
ing, a clergy who promoted and financed the production of 
good books as the clergy of the eve of the Reformation, 
could never be so degraded as our historians wish us to 
believe. 


Bugs under the Mexican Chip 


Rosert HAMMOND Murray 


“The writer saw him [President Car- 
denas } . receiving between 200 and 
300 farm delegations in a single day, listen- 
ing to each with the same patient intent- 
i 


fatal to romanticism, even in happy-go-lucky, ro- 

mance-saturated Mexico, where romanticism so 
insidiously and successfully urges and misdirects the pens 
of Mexico-drunk writers who lack sophistication in the 
complex and bewildering actualities of the ancient and 
still largely primeval realm of the Aztecs. A special cor- 
respondent of the New York Times recently has been 
studying and appraising Mexico and conditions there from 
Pullman-car windows and observation platforms, as a 
guest of President Cardenas on his special train, during 
the long journey through some of the western States of 
the Republic, which the executive had just concluded. 
The above is a quotation from one of the correspondent’s 
articles, in which were combined a character sketch of 
the President (who seems to be a very nice, quiet, pleasant 
fellow to meet), an expository interview outlining his 
economic and political philosophy, sundry deductions and 
conclusions, almost all of them erroneous, and much light- 
ly thrown-off prophecy anent the proximate future. 

So far as one is aware, unless the ever-diligent Revo- 
lutionists, without taking the rest of the world into their 
confidence, have implanted a New Deal, horologically, the 
Mexican day is still divided into twenty-four hours. Let’s 
figure a bit: We'll start with the assumption that “in 
a single day” the President received the lesser number 
of delegations mentioned, 200, and that he devoted a 
maximum of ten minutes to each. That, of course, would 
be impossible, for Mexican delegations don’t rid them- 
selves of their grievances so speedily as that, especially 
when they are listened to with “ patient intentness.” But, 
nevertheless, we'll allow ten minutes for each of the 200 
delegations. That makes 2,000 minutes, or the equivalent 
of a little above thirty-three hours, nine more than are 
contained in a complete day. Without time out for rest, 
food, speechmaking, fiestas or the transaction of other 


business. 


A RITHMETIC, pragmatically employed, usually is 


Appreciation of certain immutable, granite-hard facts 
also combines with the result of arithmetical test to cause 
one to wonder how much dependability, outside of general 
and unimportant statements, may be placed by inquiring 
and curious readers upon some of the other presumably 
first-hand and authoritative asseverations included in the 
article. For instance: “ As a result of that tour [during 
Cardenas’ pre-election campaign] he became the first true 
*‘ people’s * candidate that Mexico ever has known. And 
now at the age of forty he is the first President who ever 
was elected by the will of the majority.”’ 

How about Madero, in 1911? Few, even, of Madero’s 
most bitter enemies and critics would go so far as to 
venture to try to make one believe that Madero was not 
a “ true ‘ people’s’ candidate.” If the Times correspondent 
actually believes, and is sincere in, the statement that 
Cardenas is “the first President who was actually elected 
by will of the majority,” she may pride herself upon 
occupying the unique position of being the only person in 
Mexico, native or foreign, who is qualified to express an 
opinion, who is aware of that amazing circumstance, or 
who takes any stock in it. The “election” of Cardenas 
as everyone is aware, differed not in the least from every 
Presidential “ election,” always excepting that of Madero, 
that ever has been held in Mexico. And the Madero elec- 
tion was genuine and honest only to this extent: The 
people unquestionably were for him, what few votes were 
cast were in his favor, he had substahtially no opposition 
and hence it was not necessary to resort to fraud, manipu- 
lation of returns or military force to send him to the 
Palacio Nacional. 

The Mexican “ majority will” actually had no more 
to do with the “ election” of Cardenas than it had with 
regulating the movements of the moon, in the month in 
which the farce was played, July, 1934. Calles picked 
him as the official candidate, and saw to it that he was 
“elected,” bludgeoned into office by his army and his 
National Revolutionary party. Hence it is sheer nonsense 
to attempt even to limn a “ will-of-the-majority ” halo 
about the head of Mexico’s Indian President. Had it been 
a free “election’’ and had “ majority will” indeed pre- 
vailed, Cardenas, with Calles’ collar about his neck, would 
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not have received a thousand of the 200,000 or 300,000 
votes that may have been cast, out of a voting population 
of from five to six millions. “ Majority will,” to the 
tenuous degree that it is permitted, or cares, to become 
articulate and effective, would have pronounced for almost 
any candidate other than Cardenas who was not sup- 
ported by Calles and who proclaimed himself in opposi- 
tion to the man and his oligarchy. 

For the Times correspondent it was “a revealing ex- 
perience to see how the people welcomed Cardenas when- 
ever he appeared during his recent tour.” “People . 
swarmed unchecked about the President.” Of course they 
did; they always do, when a President comes along. The 
local political bosses saw to that. Intent, as ever, upon 
ingratiating themselves with the rising or dominant po- 
litical star, they diligently see to it that there is a crowd 
to greet him, and usually pay for the paradings and the 
v.vas with cash from the public tills. 

But, aside from this, what did it all signify? To the 
correspondent that “because of his travels through the 
country and his direct contact with the people, Cardenas 
has built up a strong popular approval for his policies. 
That is the power . . . which may eventually enable him 
to forge Mexico into a single political unit, breaking the 
grip of local dictators who still control a few States by 
means of strong-arm methods.” This provides an excel- 
lent example of under-statement. Had the correspondent 
written “local dictators who still control every State by 
means of strong-arm methods” the limitations of verity 
would not have been violated. Nor had it been added 
that Cardenas was “elected” by the same strong-arm 
methods, that he muscled out Calles by possession and 
use of them, and that if he did not continue to employ 
them he would not remain in the Palacio for a week. So 
far only one of Calles’ local, strong-arm dictators has been 
dislodged. Others probably will be. But not because they 
happen to be strong-arm dictators, but because they are 
Calles men. Their places will be taken by Cardenas’ 
strong-arm dictators. That is all. 

Seemingly the correspondent did not sense, and was 
not told, that the crowds and the applause that impressed 
her mean little in Mexico, as supplying a gauge for 
measuring the depth, sincerity, loyalty or permanence of 
personal and political devotion that ostensibly they rep- 
resent. Time after time one saw them turn out in the 
same fashion for Madero, for Carranza, for Obregon, 
for Calles. One was slow in realizing it, but it meant 
nothing—it never does mean anything—beyond this: An 
expression of a people’s desperate, centuries-old hope and 
clamor for what they never have received from their own 
leaders, of their own blood—justice, decent treatment, 
relief from perennial oppressions, misery, poverty, slavish 
and inadequately remunerated toil. They still cling to 
hope and to the attainment of those hopes through the 
instrumentality of each newly arisen leader, who in the 
end disappoints, re-disillusionizes, cheats, politically ex- 
ploits them. 

Briefly they deliriously idolized Madero; then turned 
against him, fought him, abandoned him, and_ stood 
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passively acquiescent while his Government, and their 
chances, were wrecked and he was slain. Acclaimed in 
the beginning by “ immense crowds with songs and ban- 
ners,” “groups of peons,” their trains “ surrounded day 
and night” and pressed about by people who “ swarmed 
unchecked” Carranza and Obregon eventually traveled 
the same downward, sanguinary road as Madero, sped to 
their graves by assassins’ bullets. So, too, would have 
Calles, had he not wisely fled the country. Calles well 
understood what his fate would have been, had he re- 
mained in Mexico, a dictator who had lost out. 

If the correspondent did not miss the true implication 
and purpose of Cardenas’ trip, reference to it was omitted, 
save in the passing mention that: “A popular national 
army is the ideal of President Cardenas, and he has al- 
ready set about creating it through recent proposals that 
will give arms to something like a million and a half 
agrarians, as members of the new National Reserves.” 

That is one of the bugs, the biggest and most sig- 
nificant one, under this particular Mexican chip. National 
Reserves? For what? To defend Mexico against foreign 
invasion? None even remotely menaces. Even if the 
plan ever carries, which is to be doubted, that army of 
rifled agrarians will constitute no National Reserves. It 
will be, if anything, a Cardenas Reserve, the private, per- 
sonal army of General Lazaro Cardenas. Cardenas, as 
everyone in Mexico knows, took his trip for political pur- 
poses and for nothing else; to strengthen his weak po- 
litical fences (this must be kept in mind: Cardenas did 
not scare Calles out of the country because he was stronger 
than Calles, but because Calles, after taking account of 
stock, concluded that he was weaker than Cardenas; there 
is a difference), to create a defensive barrier of militant 
peasantry against what he, and everyone who is knowl- 
edgeable of the true political inwardness of the situation, 
know to be inevitable: An attempt to unseat him and 
seize his government by the Calles gang, or by a rebellious 
coterie headed by some other ambitious and greedy chief. 
Cardenas on his journey angled for support from the 
masses, employing the same cheap, deceptive bait used 
by Mexican dictators, and politicians everywhere. Prom- 
ises and oratory. If he can get them, he will give arms, 
some, to the agrarians, but not to a million and a half 
or anything like that number. With which to do what? 
To win their cause and protect their interests? Ostensibly. 
But actually in the hope of equipping himself with a 
civilian army of sufficient size, strength, and fighting 
quality to enable him and his little group, temporarily in 
succession to Calles and his little group, to defy or with- 
stand the rush of loot-and-power-hungry rebels, ravening 
to get their hands on the Government, for the benefit of 
whoever their head may be and his little group. To the 
extent that he has succeeded, or will succeed, in attaining 
the object of his bush-beating travels remains to be seen, 
when the putsch comes. Which will be soon. Make no 
mistake about that. 

It would be unreasonable and captious to quarrel with 
the right of Cardenas to avail himself of the presence of 
a foreign correspondent to mirror abroad favorable reflec- 
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tions and good tidings of himseli, of his paper projects, 
of Mexican conditions; or to question the bona fides of 
the correspondent in setting down what she sincerely 
thinks she sees, in its correct proportions, and what she 
believes to be true. But so much of what a stranger in 
Mexico sees, or is told, especially aboard the luxurious 
$500,000 Presidential train, unfortunately does not check 
up, or constitute more than thin veneer superimposed upon 
rotten timber. Most of what really does matter in Mexico, 
the elements and forces that shape the destinies of the 
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country and the people, is hidden from casual inspection 
behind the florid, glowing, exotic backdrop of the stage 
setting that bedazzles friendly and unwary extranjeros, 
and which is all that 99.99 per cent of them do see, and 
which they accept as a basis for their interpretations. 

Incidentally, in a recent issue of El Nacional of Mexico 
City, Cardenas’ official organ, the Times correspondent 
was quoted, and probably incorrectly as having assured 
the reporter who interviewed her that she “ had observed 
no evidence of religious persecution! ” 


Medical Professional Secrecy 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


in the world today that some of them should be 

brought into professional relations with physicians 
because of injury or disease. Over and over again the 
question has come up as to whether the information ob- 
tained by a physician from professional consultation 
should be made available to the authorities for the de- 
tection of criminals and presumably the prevention of 
crime. The London correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, which is the representative 
organ of the physicians of this country, in his letter pub- 
lished in the issue for June 22, 1935, calls attention to 
an important phase of discussion of this subject which is 
being carried on over in England. English professional 
men are usually thoroughly conservative in matters of 
this kind, so that the opinions expressed and above all 
the practical conclusions reached are well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The simple question raised is, should a physician, if he 
is called upon by a criminal to treat him for disease or 
injury, consider himself free to give such information to 
the police as may enable them to capture the lawbreaker 
and thus prevent further crime? Almost needless to say, 
there are two points of view on the subject diametrically 
opposed to each other. It is argued on the one hand that 
the physician is a citizen and as such has definite obliga- 
tions on him to help in the prevention or solution of crime. 
He has the citizen’s duty to be of assistance to the legally 
constituted authorities as an auxiliary for the detection of 
criminals. On the other hand, however, it is urged very 
strenuously by physicians who take their professional 
status seriously, that the bond of professional secrecy 
prevents them from doing anything like that. 

The discussion in England was precipitated by a case 
that came up in which the chief constable of one of the 
country districts made inquiries among physicians as to 
data that would be of great service in the detection of 
criminals. The local division of the British Medical As- 
sociation, which represents the medical men in England 
as our American Medical Association does in this coun- 
try, applied for counsel in the matter to the Central Ethical 
Committee of the Association, which is looked upon by 
the medical profession generally as a guide in all matters 
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that have to do with the ethics of the practice of medicine. 

A definite answer was given to the inquirer in what 
is called in England a “ considered statement.”’ This was 
issued after thorough discussion and after consultation 
with and approval by the council of the Association. It 
is a very interesting brief paragraph: 

A request by the police to a member of the medical profession 
to give the names and addresses of any patients who had con- 
sulted him for symptoms particularized by the police ought to 
be declined on the ground that to accede to such a request would 
be a gross breach of professional confidence and might involve 
the physician concerned in an action for damages by the patient 
or patients concerned. 


This liability to damages for such violation of profes- 
sional secrecy is maintained very strictly in the English 
law. There was an historic instance some years ago which 
illustrated this very well. A distinguished physician in 
England as the result of professional services came into 


intimate of his wife was suffering from a contagious 
disease of very serious character. He revealed that fact 
to his wife. It was meant as a warning for the protection 
of her health. His wife could scarcely be expected to keep 
a secret like that absolutely to herself, so after a while 
information got back to the patient which made it very 
clear that her physician had broken the bond of profes- 
sional secrecy in her regard. She sued for damages. The 
husband, who was a physician to royalty, was a member 
of the House of Lords, and was tried by his peers and 
was mulcted in damages to the tune of £10,000. A num- 
ber of other cases of this kind might readily be adduced, 
not only in England but in France and other European 
countries. 

Some years ago a request was made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the United States through the Post 
Office Department that physicians should help them in 
hunting down an extremely dangerous criminal who dur- 
ing a robbery in cold blood had shot to death several 
postal employes without giving them any chance for their 
lives. Their request was published in Medical Weck, a 
periodical which is distributed to all the physicians in 
regular practice in New York City. The criminal was 
suffering from a special form of disease which almost 
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inevitably would compel him to go to a physician for 
treatment, and the authorities gave a description of the 
criminal and a diagnosis of the disease from which he 
was suffering. The Government requested the doctors in 
the name of the law to report at once if they were con- 
sulted by a man of this description suffering from this 
particular form of disease. 

I sent a communication, published the following week, 
to the editor of the medical journal objecting emphatically 
to physicians being asked to do any such thing, since this 
would be an utter violation of the obligation of profes- 
sional secrecy. By a long tradition extending back to 
Hippocrates’ time and beyond, it has been definitely under- 
stood that when a man comes to a physician to be treated 
there must be no leakage of the information obtained at 
the consultation to others unless with the consent of the 
patient. The authorities sent a couple of detectives to talk 
the matter over with me, asking me to take back the 
letter since it would neutralize the effect of the request 
to physicians which they had made. I refused to do so 
because this would not be in consonance with the profes- 
sional obligation by which every physician is bound. 

[| called attention to the fact that one of the earliest 
events in the medical history of New York was a similar 
effort on the part of the city authorities of Manhattan 
in the seventeenth century to make the physicians, or, as 
they called them, chirurgeons of the city, auxiliaries of the 
detective force of that day, whatever it was, for the de- 
tection of crime. In December, 1657, a city ordinance 
was passed by the schout (sheriff), burgomaster (mayor), 
and scheppens (aldermen), giving notice “to all chir- 
urgeons of the city that when they are called to dress a 
wound they shall ask the patient who wounded him and 
that information thereof be given to the schout.” 

One of our earliest medical historians, the well-known 
Dr. Toner of Washington, D. C., declared that this 
ordinance is worthy of special note “as showing the spirit 
of legislation of the times in relation to medical matters.” 
He adds: “ The act aimed to impose a sort of detective 
duty upon the surgeon that could not be submitted to by 
the profession and no doubt was a dead letter.” 

There are circumstances in which professional secrecy 
cannot be advanced as an excuse for medical activities. 
‘If a physician is in league with criminals and occupies 
himself with helping them to escape punishment through 
his professional skill he cannot have recourse to profes- 
sional secrecy as an excuse for refusing to give evidence 
against criminals. We have heard in recent years, for in- 
stance, of a surgeon transplanting skin from the tips of 
fingers in order to disguise and differentiate fingerprints 
already known to belong to criminals. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is no such thing as professional secrecy, 
because the man who does such things automatically ex- 
cludes himself from the profession of medicine. A felon 
loses his professional privilege and distinction. 

The obligation of secrecy as regards patients and their 
ills is as definitely incumbent on a physician as it is on a 
lawyer with regard to his client so far as regards any 
information secured from him. Some physicians seem to 
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be lacking in recognition of their obligation in this matter. 
That is evidently why at times governmental or police 
authorities demand that they shall furnish them with aid 
in the capture of criminals even though that may involve 
their violation of the seal of confidence under which they 
receive the data now asked of them. The principle of 
secrecy on which the physician’s obligation rests is bind- 
ing, as it is for a priest, though the latter’s obligation is 
a far higher one. To encroach on either one of them is 
to lessen the validity of both. The state cannot absolve 
either physician or priest from the obligation under which 
they lie in maintaining the most absolute secrecy with re- 
gard to information imparted to them in the course of 
the fulfilment of their professional duties. 


Education 


The Underrated Professor 
S1steR M. ELeanore, C.S.C. 


MONG an almost extinct species there must still be 

a few surviving English teachers who once had an 
inferiority complex, not of course induced by a sense 
of incompetence, but by a forcibly impressed conviction 
of not being regarded as among the intellectually elite. 
Some of us still remember the days when freshmen of 
unusual ability were advised to take the “ more difficult ” 
courses, such as science or education, or, if this ability 
were of literary character, they were advised to major in 
journalism so as “to become writers,” the mere study 
and interpretation of English literature being considered 
no incentive to writing. Less-promising students were 
shunted into “straight A.B. with an English major,” as 
being easier, and hence within their powers. 

The result was that English teachers were apt to de- 
velop an inferiority complex along with that of their stu- 
dents, and hence bring their teaching level down, or to 
develop a defense mechanism which resulted in making 
their courses too literary, and consequently too difficult 
for many of their students. 

Happily the days are gone when the failures in sciences 
and education were side-tracked into English. A qualifica- 
tion examination for English majors appeared suddenly 
in the curriculum for sophomores in a sufficient number 
of universities to persuade students in general that English 
is not a “ snap course.’” Nowadays we teachers of English 
get our just share of both excellent and poor students, 
along with that ordinary group who keep us sane, and our 
faith in our profession alive. We can go on now with 
the feeling that we are not at a disadvantage among the 
other professors—in fact, our failing sophomores may 
even transfer to chemistry as an easier way out and thus 
afford us a momentary feeling of superiority. 

When the English major was first forced into this 
situation of equality with other majors, voices were raised 
to protest that the research work required for the Ph.D. 
would remove the magic charm supposed to be possessed 
by the English teachers themselves. It was quite all right 
for scientists to have dust-grimed clothes and furrowed 
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brows and squinting eyes, but, as an anomymous writer 
in the English Journal for June, 1929, put it: “ Students 
seem to class the English teacher along with the music 
teacher, and, if a woman, she must be artistic, apprecia- 
tive, charming in personality, and in every sense a lady, 
or how, ask the students, can she teach literature?” This 
writer then suggested that English teachers should spend 
the years immediately following the reception of the M.A. 
in travel and reading rather than in “ working on the 
details of any one selection or on the French or Latin 
derivations in some obscure and often uninteresting bit 
of old English.” 

As a matter of fact, creative ability seems not to suffer 
at the hands of learning. And no matter how much the 
English teacher needs personality, she needs also genuine 
scholarship. Superficial brilliance is soon unmasked, 
especially in these days when more than ever the hard 
critical student demands that the teacher * know her stuff.” 
It is true that as regards printed publication, most doctors’ 
theses are buried in oblivion, even when they contain real 
contributions to knowledge, but they are written indelibly 
in the mental make-up of their authors, and are a sub- 
stantial part of their teaching equipment. No matter how 
many creative works a teacher has had published, no mat- 
ter how fascinating she be as an occasional lecturer, she 
must come to her classes day after day with a rich supply 
of facts as well as theories. On the one hand, no amount 
of research work will kill originality, personality, genius, 
or whatever it is the dry-as-dust teachers lack, and on the 
other hand, no amount of book work will ever supply 
that intangible quality, if it be lacking. Only the little 
learning is dangerous; great learning can never be so, 
provided the one who acquires it have some measure of 
greatness also. 

Though the days are happily gone forever when the 
college teacher was supposed to teach any subject from 
calculus to poetry, and the English teacher may now 
hetter herself in her own field exclusively, a danger has 
arisen out of this very specialized effort. The narrow- 
ing of interests and concentration on one field of learn- 
ing undoubtedly does make a better teacher of the older 
person who was broadened in the old school by trying 
her skill at almost every subject in the curriculum, but it 
is apt to be fatal to the cultural background of the younger 
teacher. If we do not be careful we shall soon be produc- 
ing a group of teachers who will avow that the only sub- 
ject in English they can teach is, let us say, the collo- 
quialism of Bobby Burns. 

Tendencies in curricula may further this narrowness. 
Some university catalogues show that English literature 
is being divided into ever-narrowing periods. In some 
ways this is a good thing, and it will do no harm if the 
teacher knows enough to go back and gather up the 
threads from preceding periods and to look ahead to the 
modification of those threads by the period under study. 
English literature is a stream. It is, moreover, not an 
isolated stream among the other literatures of the world. 

We cannot teach English literature to the best advan- 
tage unless we know considerably the other literatures of 
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the world. We cannot adequately explain Shakespeare 
and Chaucer without the ‘ Gesta Romanorum,” the 
“Decameron,” the “ Arabian Nights’ Tales,” the contes 
dévots. We must reach back into oriental epics to ex- 
plain “ Sohrab and Rustum ” and into Scandinavian epics 
to explain “ Beowulf” or ‘ Hiawatha.” We English 
teachers need long and careful -study of comparative 
literature. We need to do endless research work in trac- 
ing out literary tendencies. We need to know why most 
of the fairy literature was born in Germany though the 
fairies are far more populous in Ireland. We need to 
know why Dante gives a detailed word picture of Satan, 
whereas Milton describes him merely as one “ proudly 
eminent.”” We need to know why ail the great English 
orators were Irish, and why Matthew Arnold, who dis- 
covered comparative criticism, said that England would 
never have produced a Shakespeare if Ireland had not 
forced her magic into the stream of English literature. 
We need to know why the English Hardy and the Polish 
Conrad and the Russian Dostoievsky all thought the 
cosmos was at war with man and would crush him ul- 
timately, and why only the third of them thought man 
could, like the phoenix, rise again. 

The point is, we English teachers need to be able to 
trace out the interlacing threads of world literature be- 
fore we can teach adequately any one subject in English 
literature. We can, for a final example, hardly explain 
Spenser, the last great mythological poet, without know- 
ing the migration of ideas among the mythological folk 
epics of the Aryan peoples. 

To acquire all this knowledge is a long and difficult 
process, but it is very much worth while. When we re- 
member the old scholars who were content to spend years 
in illuminating one book, so precious a thing was a book 
to them, we should, with all our facilities for learning, 
be ashamed to stop short of the utmost efforts at self- 
improvement. In our warm, well-lighted libraries, with 
their thousands of clearly printed books, we should some- 
times think on the courage of our forefathers and draw 
strength from the thought. 

Books are not everything, however, in the securing of 
an education to teach English literature. Teachers need 
the broadening effects of travel, of meeting professors in 
colleges and universities other than their own, and of 
leisure filled with reading for its own sake. Administra- 
tors need occasionally to make a sweeping gesture by 
which all lesser lecturers are swept aside once in a decade 
of years for the sake of bringing the finest lecturer or 
writer or teacher the world can offer for a stay on the 
campus, that the English teachers along with their stu- 
dents may watch his mind work in their midst, and may 
drink in inspiration from his very presence among them. 
Here again the past may offer us example. No distance 
was too great to travel, often on foot, when it would 
bring one to sit for even an hour at the feet of some re- 
nowned dispenser of learning. Though Plato’s saying: 
‘Books are immortal sons defying their sires,” is true, 
it is equally true that no book, other than those of Holy 
Scriptures, can be as great as the man who created it. 
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My Uncle Ezra 


Joun WILTBYE 


eS, sir, said my- Uncle Ezra (the original ossified 

Jeffersonian Democrat) folks can read mighty 

funny things in print. Now here’s AMERICA you 
been sending me. Seems to me not so long ago AMERICA 
was raising ructions about how the Federal Government 
was lining up everything in Washington so’s the politicians 
could get the first hack. Never heard such powerful talk, 
and so much of it; seemed to me the late-lamented Jeffer- 
son Davis and Bob Hayne and John C. Calhoun had 
come to life again, and were working on a paper up in 
New York. 

Now may be those Yankee gentlemen up there got into 
some kind of a jam; any way, here’s a piece in AMERICA 
by Mr. Lawrence Lucey that looks mighty like copper- 
ing a bet. He says we're going straight to the dogs, and 
nothing can stop us, except another Amendment to the 
Constitution, said Amendment putting all the business in 
the States, along with all the business among the States, 
under the Government at Washington, which is to say, 
under the politicians who swarm there thicker’n flies 
around a jug of serghum. 

Well, may be the Federal Government can do that. 
May be too all these steamboat mates and mule drivers 
you hear cussing around here will be Sunday-school super- 
intendents some day. May be so, but they’re not heading 
that way now, and from what I know of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which I take to mean the politicians at Wash- 
ington, the Federal Government does not seem to me to 
be ready to run all the business in this country. Run 
it in the ground, yes; but not run it as a paying propo- 
sition. 

Now we must be fair (said my Uncle Ezra) even to 
the Federal Government, hard as that is. And if we want 
to be fair, we can’t say spang out, like a text from Scrip- 
ture, that if there is a wrong way of doing anything, the 
Federal Government will find that way first pop. No, 
the Government will have to walk around a proposition 
for a vear or two, and make a chart of it, and then, may 
be, rig up one of these laboratories at Washington, and 
call in all the brain trusters to work at it. No, the Gov- 
ernment won't find the wrong way all at once; not always, 
anyway. But you just give the Government time, and 
you can go home and sleep in peace, and know that the 
way will be found, even if Washington has to spend a 
million dollars to dig it up. 

Now you take this town right here (continued Uncle 
Ezra). Last year the Federal Government started a 
lodging house, and for three, four months, it just couldn’t 
seem to do the job in the wrong way. Fact! Of course, 
it cost per lodger nearly fifteen times what we hand out 
for the municipal lodging house, and that looked mighty 
like the Federal Government; and while it was built for 
transients only, it was packed to the eaves with the local 


trash, and that made it look a heap more like a Federal 
job. As I say, I had my suspicions, but not today. Now 
I know it was one of those things run by that Washing- 
ton Government. 

Here’s how it happened. Sit down and rest your feet, 
and I'll tell you. One morning last May, along about 
nine o'clock, when all the Federal guests were sitting 
around, fat and sassy, with their pipes and plug tobacco, 
one of ‘em upped and yelled, and then he lay down and 
squimmidged around on his stomach, and kept hollering 
for water. That was queer, but the next thing you know, 
all the other guests were doing the same, and most of 
‘em had never been known to take water, inside or out, 
unless they had to. Well, the racket gets louder and 
louder, until in busts the superintendent, a nice young 
fellow, with eye glasses, a college degree, and a Yankee 
accent. 

My, my, he says very prim and nice, I wonder what 
can be the matter? 

Matter? I say, happening along at that time. Looks 
to me like those boys must have chewed into something 
this morning that didn’t agree with ’em, or may be it’s 
bootleg. Better call Dr. Jim Wise, and Dr. Hunt, and 
Dr. Kearns, and Dr. Wallingford, and anybody else you 
can remember, and may be you’d better ring for Gus 
Menninger’s ambulance, and round up a flock of spiritual 
advisers, for it looks to me, I say, like you were going 
to lose some of your boarders; for a spell, any way, you'll 
lose them. 

Well, the superintendent called all the doctors, and he 
called the ambulance, and then, so’s not to forget any- 
thing, he called the fire department and the police. You 
never saw such doings in all your born life; we haven’t 
had so much excitement since the distillery burned down 
back in 88. The doctors didn’t know what the trouble 
was, and the patients certainly didn’t, but the case seemed 
to cali for stomach pumps, and after a while the Federal 
boarders were stretched out on the floor, pale and groan- 
ing, but out of danger. Dr. Jim Wise says, I’m going 
to find out what all this hullabaloo is about. So he goes 
poking around until he finds the cook, who was hale and 
hearty, because he always has sense enough to keep away 
from his own meals. 

Whai did the boys eat this morning? asks Dr. Wise. 
Let’s have the menu. Well, they started off with mush, 
says the cook. Here’s some of it, all sweetened up with 
that new kind of sugar the Government sent us last week. 
We sweeten it in the pot, the cook goes on, and that saves 
us money. Yes, says Dr. Jim, I reckon it does, and see- 
ing we’ve got a ten-billion-dollar deficit, we can’t be too 
careful about a couple of pounds of sugar. But let’s take 
a look at the sugar; and the cook hands him a box. Well, 
says Dr. Jim, you just keep on using that sugar, and I 
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reckon you'll save a lot of money on your boarders, be- 
cause after a while you won't have any. But may be 
you'll lose out, if you have to supply the coffins and the 
graveyard. Yes, said Dr. Jim, this Yankee Government 
is a heap smarter than I thought. Nobody ever thought 
of using insect powder to sweeten mush, except the Fed- 
eral Government, represented by this Federal cook. 

Sure, that was the whole trouble. Of course, may be 
the cook couldn’t read. Or the boys who lugged a carton 
of 250 packages of insect powder into the kitchen, or the 
superintendent who bossed the job—perhaps they couldn’t 
read either. That’s why I say we must be fair. I don’t 
know how long folks have been running taverns, and 
inns, and hotels, and lodging houses; twenty centuries, 
may be; probably more. But I'll lay a bet that no cook 
ever thought of that way of sweetening mush until this 
Federal Government went into the business. Even then 
it took the Government nigh twelve months to think of 
it. But just give the Government time, | always say; 
don’t expect it to do the wrong thing right from the start. 
Wait a while, and it'll find out the wrong way, sure as 
a gun. But when I think of a passel of politicians—and 
what else is any Government nowadays?—teaching old 
Mr. George W. Hartley how to run his grocery store, 
which his grand-dad started away back in Andrew Jack- 
son’s first term, why I thank my Maker that, the days of 
man on earth being numbered, mine are running out 
ee 

Here ends the discourse of my Uncle Ezra, or, rather, 
my report of it, for there was much more. The obvious 
criticism is that one swallow does not make a summer, 
that the failure of one lodging house does not mean that 
the Federal Government may not have been eminently 
successful in conducting fifty others. But the obvious 
criticism is apt to be superficial. The ground on which 
Uncle Ezra rests his ancient feet is well chosen. His 
claim that government is often a passel of politicians, and 
nothing else, is solid. It is a claim that cannot be breezily 
set aside on the theory that our interest in government is 
keener and more intelligent than that of our ancestors. 
For it isn’t. 

For my part I agree with Mr. Lucey that in handling 
our economic and industrial problems, government in this 
country has been an abject failure. But I ask for evidence 
that, clothed with power through a new Amendment to 
the Constitution, the Federal Government may reason- 
ably be expected to deal with these problems acceptably. 
It is not enough to know that the old way is weak, perhaps 
insufficient. We ought to know in what respect the new 
way is better. An Amendment will certainly create a new 
and vast power in the Government, but it is no guarantee 
that this power will be used properly, or used at all, or 
that it will not be abused. Take a look at the Civil War 
Amendments. When an Amendment, meant to protect 
the rights of the Negro, turns out to be an Amendment 
to protect the rights, real and alleged, of billion-dollar 
corporations, we can get some idea of what can happen 
to the most altruistic of purposes once embalmed in a 
change in the fundamental law. 
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Government in the abstract is a holy thing. In the 
concrete, it can be the politicians who made the Grant 
and Harding Administrations the greatest examples of 
racketeering that the underworld has ever known. In 
other words, Constitution or no Constitution, the Gov- 
ernment is no better than the men who administer and 
control it. If the adoption of an Amendment could create 
a new mind in this country, government would be easy, 
but government is not so simple a process as that. Law 
solves few problems, and none at all, unless public opin- 
ion runs ahead of the law. The Eighteenth Amendment 
should teach us that truth. Perhaps we had better explore 
the possibilities of the Constitution as it is, before we 
clamor for another Amendment. A change in the funda- 
mental law should not be made lightly. 

It will be in order to observe that perhaps the politicians 
will adapt themselves to the new Amendment. No doubt 
they will, but that is the very horror that I fear. I could 
feel some confidence in their ultimate rectitude, could | 
perceive in them the least sign of readiness to abandon 
the spoils system. One such sign would be a plan under 
which a government career service, based solely on capa- 
bility and merit, and embracing all places in the Govern- 
ment except those otherwise provided for by the Con- 
stitution, could be inaugurated. But I see no such sign. 
On the contrary, the last two Congresses overlooked no 
opportunity to classify jobs arising under the NRA as 
non-competitive, or as wholly outside civil service. The 
results of a combination of the spoils system with the new 
Amendment could be, and probably would be, simply 
appalling. 

As Uncle Ezra sees it, the real problem is not whether 
we ought to amend the Constitution. It is his problem, 
and Mr. Lucey’s, and a problem that belongs to all of us, 
to discover how we can prevent this country from be- 
ing misgoverned by successive oligarchies indifferently 
labeled “ Republican,” ‘ Democrat,” or, at some future 
day, “ Mugwump.” Our chief trouble, it seems to me, 
does not come from defective Constitutions, but from 
mentally and morally defective politicians. When we can 
create a new mind in the body politic, what is in the Con- 
stitution, or is not in the Constitution, will not matter 
much. 


ON A CHORALE BY BACH 


The texture of this garment 1s so fine 
Only an angel could have woven it; 

It slips upon us, all so exquisite, 

Like precious lace of intricate design 

Or the mosaic windows of a shrine 

Whose mellowed colors, which the sun has lit 
To bruit forth his beauty and emit 

Auroral splendor, radiantly shine. 


Then that the music may have fitting end, 
Through the transfixed, enraptured air there comes 
The distant rumbling of increasing thunder ; 
As if the angels in their praise would rend 
The very sky, beating eternal drums 
In homage to the Lord they glory under. 
STEVEN FLEMING. 
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HE tragic death of the young and lovely Queen of 

4 Belgium—a convert to the Catholic Faith and first 
Catholic Scandinavian ruler since Queen Christina of 
Sweden—raises anew the ever-mooted question of re- 
ducing the toll of automobile accidents. Experts in the 
study of traffic accidents grow pessimistic of late. They 
find that the hundred-and-one material aids to safe driving 
do not produce the effect that was hoped for them. On 
the contrary, the multiplication of warning signs, elimi- 
nation of curves, and other devices, while they are fol- 
lowed for the time being by greater immunity, eventually 
give rise to still greater recklessness. The worst accidents 
are not those which occur on steep and narrow winding 
trails, but on the broad straightaway, where the motorist 
sings to himself in blissful confidence that he has nothing 
to worry about. One of the most magnificent stretches of 
four-lane paved highway in the country, with approved 
types of clover-leaf intersections, totaled up seventy-five 
deaths during the past few months. 

Being no expert, | am not ready to suggest any remedy 
for this state of things. But it does appear as another 
instance of the perplexity which confronts the race when 
we learn that mere mechanical devices are not sufficient 
to cure an evil which only moral self-control can over- 
come. The consumers as well as producers of the auto- 
mobile are faced with a moral demand which is beyond 
their moral strength. No means has yet been found, 
despite numberless safety campaigns and agony posters, 
to shock, scare, or persuade man (and woman) into re- 
nouncing the delights of irresponsible speed. Yet the 
heart freezes at the thought of trying to induce manu- 
facturers to impose a maximum speed capacity upon 
their products, knocking the bottom, thus, out of every 
speed advertisement for gasoline. 

In such a dilemma, the occupational association, as con- 
templated in the corporative economic system, would have 
something to say, precisely because the corporative plan 
supposes human economy not as a mere adaptation of 
conflicting material interests, but as an adjustment of 
moral forces even though they deal in material wealth. 
In the meanwhile, all we can do is to cling to the homely 
maxim enunciated by the traffic officer as he shook his 
ticket book at the Pilgrim’s bus chauffeur this pleasant 
summer afternoon: “ Nothing can persuade me that you 
guys can’t stick in your place if you want to.” 





A S the Pilgrim pointed out in discussing the plans of 
Henry De Man, the weakness of social and socialized 
credit schemes lies in their reliance upon the mechanism 
as the solution of economic problems that can be solved 
only by a moral change in those who use the mechanism. 
Such an attitude is called by Arthur Penty “the magical 
approach to economics” in his paper, “ The Douglas 
Mythology,” in the American Review for September. 
Says Mr. Penty: 
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There was a Christian approach and a magical approach to 
economics as well as to religion. Since the days of the French 
Revolution politics and economics have been infected with the 
magical idea, which in politics took the form of a belief in the 
possibility of a sudden transformation of society, and in economics 
of a search for a formula capable of being crystallized into a 
slogan, so essential to democratic politics, with its inevitable 
corollary that economics was a separate and detached proposition, 
a self-contained science, for magic only functions on one plane at 
a time. It was because the approach of Douglas was magical 
rather than Christian that he was led to make such exclusive 
claims for the problem of credit; to affirm that the economic prob- 
lem had nothing to do with morals, machinery, art, agriculture, 
foreign trade or any other social issue; it was just currency, a 
problem of technique like magneto trouble or to use their own 
phrase “it was as technical as a main drainage scheme.” 


The solution of the economic problem is not to be con- 
ceived, thinks Penty, “primarily in the terms of eco- 
nomics but of a new way of life, a subordination of the 
material to the spiritual,” and economics are valid “ only 
as far as they have this end in view.” I believe that our 
friends in Alberta will soon become conscious of this. 





RAISE and ridicule have been the lot of the “ New 

Life Movement” inaugurated in China by General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his gifted American-educated wife. 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek contributed to the June Forum a 
glowing account of the program, which is that of a simple 
type of mass education in the rudiments of morality, civic 
decency, and public health. Her principal supposition was 
that only by some such type of widespread moral re- 
generation could the Chinese people be made capable to 
resist their enemies and govern themselves. In the August 
issue of the same periodical the New Life Movement is 
derided by a Chinese critic, who resents such “ elemental 
rules,” scoffs at the young reformers who propagate the 
Movement, despises the missionaries, and accuses the 
Generalissimo of playing an old game of one war lord 
against another, while the Japanese march into power. 
The criticism might be convincing for us Occidentals who 
must take the whole affair on faith were it not that it is 
so extremely easy to pour scorn upon any movement for 
popular morality. The advocates of a better life can 
always be accused of self-interest; while a grievance gets 
a better hearing than a remedy. 

A sober and balanced judgment on the Movement is 
given in the Paris Revue Apologétique for August by 
Father Alphonse Gasperment, S.J., a French missionary 
in Tamingfu, China. He answers the scoffers by citing 
the simple record of fact: the great reforms against pub- 
lic immorality, opium smoking, excessive wedding and 
funeral expenses, which the Movement decries. Though 
he warns against exaggerated hopes, Father Gasperment 
says frankly: “It is the role of Catholic Action to sup- 
port the Movement, since it is a presage of order, peace, 
and prosperity. Did not Pius XI himself recommend, 
in his message to China, that, while doing “all we could to 
aid the spread of the Faith and of religion, we should 
also promote the social welfare of the nation?” It is thus 
a preparation for the true “ New Life,” which is that of 
Christ Himself. Tue Pitcrm. 
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How Poets Write Poems 
Francis Tavsor, S.J. 

ITH a preface of gratitude | begin this script. 

Some months ago, at the time I was curiously 
inquiring of prose writers as to their mental processes in 
starting up and pursuing the topics for their stories and 
their essays, I was also speculating about the more mys- 
terious origins of a poem in a poet’s mind, about the 
vague developments of the poetic germ until it, to change 
the figure, crystallized into a perfect gem. In June, it 
was, that I sent an inquiring-reporter’s letter to six repre- 
sentative poets: to two ladies, Sister M. Madeleva and 
Katherine Brégy; to two gentlemen, Theodore Maynard 
and Benjamin Musser; and to two priests, Fathers James 
J. Daly and Leonard Feeney. Graciously, they have 
responded to the three questions posed them. Humbly, 
they sent covering letters to me, asserting that they 
suffered embarrassment in making ‘such confessions but 
complied because of the hope that they might offer some 
help to younger, aspiring poets. 

The questions bluntly hurled at the six representative 
poets were the following: 

1. Whence comes the idea for a poem; that is, what is the first 
intimation that you have a subject about which you would like 
to write? 

2. How does this germ idea work itself out? What processes 
go on in your mind between the conception of the idea and the 
moment when you feel yourself ready to compose? 

3. How do you write the poem? Does it come to you as a 
unity, or does it express itself in a unity, or does it grow piece- 
meal, stanza by stanza? 

Without more ado, to save space that will be filled 
more valuably by the poets, I submit their replies. Sister 
M. Madeleva, whose latest book, “ A Question of Lovers 
and Other has recently been published and 
praised, relates: 
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The idea for a poem comes to me, generally, through a certain 
intensity of impression which with beauty makes itself manifest. 
The qualities of beauty that appeal to me chiefly are austerity and 
simplicity. An encounter with either or both of these is such a 
delight that I always want to make that joy articulate. It is 
impossible, I think, ever to predict just what parts of one’s ex- 
perience will eventually find their way into verse, but I constantly 
discover ideas persisting and presenting themselves for expression 
which in origin I might have thought unimportant and even 
negligible. However, there are some mere experiences which | 
almost immediately know I shall always want to write about, 
whether or not I have the time and leisure ever to do so. I need 
hardly say that magnitude and stupendous splendor are not sub- 
jects par excellence. In their presence, one’s friends usually say: 
“You should make a poem of this” not knowing that super- 
abundance is almost sure to defeat the lyric poet. 

The idea for a poem sometimes occurs in a sudden intuitive 
flash as to essential meanings behind external manifestations or 
forms. All the world is sacramental, I think. All matter is an 
outward sign of inward grace and the discovery of that inward 
meaning gives to the poet his perfect metaphor. 

After such encounters I ordinarily mill around for hours or days 
or weeks, according to my other occupations. The idea clarifies 
and takes on form and beauty in ways which I cannot control, 
but to which I find myself giving a reverent and docile response. 
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Almost automatically I preserve a certain quiet of mind and 
inner attentiveness, no matter what my external duties may be. 
I do not begin to write until I see the poem almost in its entirety. 

In writing, I am usually guided by one line which occurs to me 
I cannot always say how. Some felicity of expression comes to 
me; it may be ultimately the first, the last, or any intervening 
line, but it sets a certain pattern around which I build. I gravitate 
naturally to the sonnet form, although personally I do not care 
for sonnets. I believe that I turn every sentence that I write 
upside down and inside out before I decide upon its final form. 
The title I choose last of all. 

This, as far as I can follow my own processes, explains my 
verse. It does not, however, include the tirelessness of work, 
the intolerance of sentimentalities, the courage to accept and 
express a daring idea if it be good and true. 

More briefly, yet with clearness, Theodore Maynard 
answers: 

Whence comes the idea for a poem? 
ness. Conception of the idea and the attempt at composition are 
(with me) nearly simultaneous. 

The poem (with me) is usually written at a sitting. But the 
first lines I write may be put at the end of the poem, and the last 
lines at the beginning. Stanzas are dropped, and lines completely 
changed. Nevertheless, I fancy that I follow a more orderly 
plan, upon the whole, than most poets. 

Do look up pp. 32-46 of “ Preface to Poetry” where a better 
answer than I am capable of giving at the moment may be found. 

Father James Daly, whose poems have impressed and 
charmed me during more than twenty years, reluctantly 
writes : 

I hope you will find more promising brains to pick. My 
autopsy yields the following meager findings (I reply to your 
questions in their order) : 

1. The idea for a poem or an essay may germinate from some 
suggestion occurring in one’s reading or in the day’s work. A 
note is made of it. Impressions may crystallize around this 
nucleus later until the impulse to do something with it becomes 
more or less irresistible. But most often, I think, these young 
ideas seldom arrive at that stage. On the other hand, perhaps the 
happiest idea is the one that comes unexpectedly, in full panoply, 
so to speak, a pure gift from heaven. These visitants are rare. 
However, I do not think deliberation will necessarily spoil an 
essay or poem. I have sometimes surprised myself (if no one 
else) by what I have done with a set subject. Like Laurence 
Sterne, in forcing myself to write, I am sure I intercepted ideas 
Providence intended for someone else. 

2. How does the germ idea work itself out? 
hard question. I imagine circumstances have much to do here. 
A leisurely amateur may let most of his germ ideas perish in the 
chrysalis. A busy professional will artificially force growth and 
produce something very creditable in a hurry. “ A2” hints at a 
kind of supernatural possession. But it seems to me that the 
sense of being possessed is nothing more than a happy conjunc- 
tion of forces which people feel in almost any activity. In games, 
in baseball or golf, a man is said sometimes to play “out of him- 
self.” He feels carried beyond his usual range in a glow of 
success, as if somebody else were doing it. It is a very nice 
sensation; but I do not think the supernatural need be invoked to 
explain it. 

3. A dozen times in my life, perhaps, something in prose or 
verse has come to me all done. Mostly I have had to beat it out 
painfully with an intermittent glow. 

Katherine Brégy tells me: “ Your questions about the 
‘progress of poetry ’—or rather, of poems—are keenly 
interesting; and like most interesting things, difficult.” 
Nevertheless she essays to append her response: 


From the subconscious- 


Now, that’s a 


For first of all, one doesn’t like to take one’s own work too 
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much au grand serieux. There is always something sacred about 
creation—at least to the creator—but one doesn’t want to make 
it sacrosanct. However, in so far as I can trace the process of 
writing a poem, it is somewhat like this. ... First, when I have 
been deeply stirred by joy or pain or beauty or any vital interest, 
there comes rather suddenly—and like a gift from without—the 
general concept of a poem, frequently with one or two of its most 
important lines. For instance, a full year before I wrote the 
invocation “To a Rouge Box Found in Ur of the Chaldees,” 
when I was holding that little golden shell in my hand at the 
University Museum here, I knew that I should some day write 
a poem about it. It was the same when, in the mountains, I 
suddenly saw a cloud tangled in the treetops not above but below 
me. And the refrain of my “Smiling Lady,” like the first and 
last lines of “ The Sword,” were like something I had overheard 
or received—as psychic mediums are supposed to receive their 
messages! This means, I fancy, that the conception or inspiration 
of a poem, or any piece of creative work, wells up from the 
mystery of our subconscious mind. It is emphatically something 
more than an emotion or an act of the intellect or of the will. You 
remember A. E. Housman says quite definitely that “the pro- 
duction of poetry, in its first stage, is less an active than a passive 
or involuntary process”; and Gerard Hopkins declared that his 
most desolating sonnets had come “like inspirations unbidden and 
against my will.” I believe all authentic poets, major or minor, 
are conscious of some such experience. 

But after this exciting moment of initial creation there must 
usually be a period of gestation, which means a kind of impassioned 
meditation upon the subject and good hard work to perfect the 
technique of one’s poem: to make it a musical song, or a correct 
sonnet, or a rhythmical bit of free verse. 

Some of my poet friends tell me they labor in great mental 
agony—others that the travail is sheer joy. To me it is rather 
like the thrilling but peaceful search for the key to a puzzle— 
or the old idea of freeing the statue within the marble. Eventually 
I can do the thing easily or not at all. But often I must work 
and grope before I can do it easily. And I have always tried 
never to force the process, believing that what can be adequately 
said in prose need not and should not court the ecstasy and the 
rhyihm which are at once the reason and the excuse for using 
verse. 

Despite the fact that Benjamin Musser was involved 
in the task, as he relates, of “ gathering up my sons for 
the vacation” at the time the questions were put to him, 
he surrendered to the poetic problem and declared as 
follows: 

My creative procedure in verse is probably no different from 
that of a thousand others, others who might authentically call 
themselves poets—a term I can never bring myself to use in 
reference to this writer. It savors of self-praise, of pedestaling 
oneself. And as the late but not dead E. A. Robinson used to 
say: “There are never more than three or four poets in the 
world at one time, and nobody knows who they are until they 
have been fifty years in their graves.” 

Your first query, what is my first intimation that a poem is 
brewing, made me smile—for my first intimation of that calamity 
is the hearing of these words from my wife: “ What’s the matter, 
Ben, are you sick, or are you about to write a poem?” And 
then it dawns on me that I have been on a far journey, seeing 
mental pictures, not viewed by the eye at all, hearing the word 
beyond the word, gathering impressions and breathing in some- 
thing that can be described only as an air surcharged with the 
cerebral and emotional waves now in conflict and again in harmony. 
Something—a line read somewhere and all but forgotten, an 
incident in itself of small moment but freighted with vast con- 
sequences, a picture seen and remembered only now, a conversa- 
tion—something caught as it were from the ether had germinated: 
the idea was there. And with the idea there became apparent the 
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fact that it could be transcribed only in verse, not prose, that it 
had to be transcribed or allowed to perish in seed, and that, 
egotistical though this sounds, there was only myself to do it 
or it must be forever left undone. The germ idea then grows as 
naturally as a garden seed. It may be months putting forth its 
first shoot of green, it may leap almost instantly into verdure. 
But ordinarily this growth is slow, and even when the plant ap- 
pears—when the verse is somehow produced on paper—there must 
be much weeding, pruning, to release the real flower—the real 
poem—hidden behind the barrage of words. Although I have at 
times written verses quite facilely, with little internal travail and 
little outward erasure or battle of pothooks, this can be said 
usually only of the simplest lyric in ordinary quatrain form: that 
sort of verse writes itself, once the meter and form are cast. But 
where the intellectual and emotional onslaught have been greatest, 
especially when one takes upon himself the awful responsibility of 
putting into the accident of words the wordlessness of the breath- 
ing of the soul, then the poem does not only not write itself, rather 
the poem does its utmost to slay the writer! 

Prosaic persons smile at the idea that composition is painful. I 
know no physical pain as great. The poet must be faithful to his 
mental conception, and to the original inspiration, must use ex- 
quisite restraint, must have the thought clear and the line clean 
of non-essentials, and must have the whole glow with that magic 
which separates poetry from prose. This involves pain. And his 
chief pain is in the foregone realization that, however faithful he 
has been through his travail, the mechanical act of transcription 
will inevitably cause the result to be far below the beauty and 
authenticity of the unwritten poem. 

“ Boundaries ” is published this week. It is the latest, 
and in my opinion, the best book of poems yet written by 
Father Leonard Feeney. The commentary on it, as it 
were from the workshop, is contained in Father Feeney’s 
answers to the questionnaire: 


1, I do not write what I want to write. I write what I am 
able to write. Long practice and many failures have taught me 
just what sort of thing I can manage in verse. I am not thrown 
into creative pangs every time I get an emotional thought. Heaven 
forbid! I should have no nervous system left. I become crea- 
tively attentive only when I get a thought that I sense “is down 
my alley ”—something which I feel I have skill enough to man- 
age (and I know pretty well the range of my own skill). Hence 
the first intimation of a poem comes to me when I get some little 
stirring thought, which, having been measured in terms of what- 
ever skill I think I possess, seems feasible for me to work on and 
to try to put in a form and a patfern. 

2. I usually get a poem in a line or two of verse coming spon- 
taneously into my mind. I can usually see if this line or two has 
life in it, and if it has I search around to try to find the “ whole” 
of which it is a part. It is like finding a piece of a puzzle; you 
find a nose and a chin in your head, and look around for the ears, 
the hair and the rest of the lady—though you really may find out 
that she is a man. In every poem some lines come to me im- 
promptu. These are the product, I suppose I must say, of my 
“creative mind.” The lines that I fill in with these lines to make 
a pattern or a whole are the result of my “compositional mind.” 
I endeavor as far as possible to let the lines that come to me 
spontaneously determine the quality, the meter and the tone of the 
lines I “compose” deliberately. For this reason I never pre- 
determine the pattern of a poem. I try to discover the pattern 
as I go on, leaving myself free to cast it in whatever metrical or 
stanza form it demands. You may have noticed that I have 
never written a sonnet, not that I dislike sonnets, but I feel in 
ninety-nine per cent of them the poet is trying to educe matter 
from the potency of form, a horrible metaphysical topsy-turvy. 

3. Some of it writes itself. The rest I write myself. It does 
not come to me as an explicit unity, but I can see in some of the 
lines I find myself babbling to myself, a hidden whole which has 
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a unity if I can persevere long enough to find it. Sometimes I get 
an end and a beginning. I then “compose” a middle. Sometimes 
I discard the very lines I started off with in favor of better ones, 
not always better in themseves but better as parts of a whole, and 
a poem has to be grappled for as a whole. One hates to discard 
good lines, and fights like everything to keep them, but if they 
cannot be fitted into a whole they must go, no matter how good 
they are. If you will look in my next book (“ Boundaries”) and 
see a poem called “ The Moth” of which I am very proud, you 
will never guess that this poem came from these two lines: 

Now Adam and his sin I find 

Have done great damage to my mind. 
I liked these two lines and hated not to use them. But they 
changed into a moth poem and had to be discarded. It will not 
be impossible, now that I tell them to you, to see how they 
eventuated as they did. 

There is as little need as there is little space to enlarge 

on the value of these confessions and commentaries. To 
me, they are the most enlightening solutions, but also, to 


me, clear indications that I am no poet. 
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Monstrous Enterprise 


CHURCH AND STATE IN TUDOR IRELAND. By Robert 
Dudley Edwards. Longmans, Green and Company. $7.50. 


pPeRBArs the greatest tragic farce of all time was the attempt 
of the Tudor sovereigns to impose their religious ideas on Ire- 
land. The misunderstood Mary Tudor must be excluded from this 
catalogue, for her aim was to restore to the Irish people the Faith 
which it was attempted to wrest from them during the previous 
two reigns. 

The period covered by Dr. Edwards in this copiously docu- 
mented account is from 1534 to 1603, that is, the reigns of Henry 
VIII to the death of Elizabeth, and the author with strict im- 
partiality shows with what futility the Tudors attempted to foist 
their religious innovations on the Irish people. 

There was everything against this monstrous enterprise. The 
Irish had no specific hatred against the English, as English; at 
the same time they set their face against any attempt to impose 
on them a foreign culture. There was no heresy in Ireland, no 
anti-clericalism, no abuses; there was nothing to reform. So the 
efforts of Henry VIII to impose his religious supremacy fell flat. 
The result was more farcical than that; for it could be enforced 
only within the Pale, and that was where the English sovereign 
could least afford to antagonize the English settlers who were 
all Catholics. Outside the Pale in the domains of the independent 
Irish princes, the attempt at the so-called Reformation met with 
practically no success. The period covered by Dr. Edwards deals, 
therefore, with an epoch in which the futility of the English 
Reformation settlement in Ireland has never been so clearly demon- 
strated. 

The Irish clergy refused flatly to preach the Reformation doc- 
trines; the laity took up an unyielding passive resistance; and 
the attempt, particularly under Edward VI and Elizabeth, received 
a further setback in the fact that outside the Pale the inflicting of 
the English Book of Common Prayer and the preaching of Prot- 
estantism meant nothing whatever to a people to whom English 
was an unknown language. Also except where the Dublin Parlia- 
ment held power, the Papal nomination to Sees and benefices 
went on as before, and even in the Pale reforming zeal had to 
yield place to political expediency. So that except in the in- 
stance of government officials and an obscure minority of time- 
serving ecclesiastics, the progress of the English Reformation was 
a stalemate. The consequence was that when Catholicism raised 


its head once more after the accession of Mary, there were only 
a few Protestant heretics to come under the law, and even these 
received some protection from the Crown. 

Under Elizabeth the same failure is to be seen. The friars and 
the Jesuits held the Catholic Irish loyal to the Faith; there was 
no native Protestantism, only a measure of conformity by officials 
and some few prelates sent over from England to further the 
imposition of the Protestant religion on a people who despised it 
and would have none of it. Ulster, let it be remembered, was the 
last Irish province to be submerged by the English government, 
and more steadfast in its Catholicism than any other part of Ire- 
land. Its subsequent degeneration into a stronghold of dour un- 
bending Protestantism belongs not to Ireland, but to the migra- 
tion of the Presbyterian Scots. 

Dr. Edwards has not set out to tell the of the 
English penal laws against the Catholic Irish people. He has 
shown, however, that so long as Ireland remained essentially Irish, 
the Protestantizing activities of the English Crown were a dis- 
mal failure. The bloody persecution and the near-destruction of 
the Faith in Ireland belong to another period. But the imposi- 
tion of a religion, alien in every possible sense to the ancient 
traditions and loyalties not only of the Irish but also of the Anglo- 
Irish peoples, is shown in this exhaustive research to have been 
so abhorrent to Ireland that the mind is aghast that any govern- 
ment with a glimmering of realism should have attempted such 
an essay. And in the light of after years it is only too clear to us 
how profoundly futile was this attempt to Prostestantize the Irish 
people. In the struggle between the Irish and the English Crown 
the political victory was to England; but spiritually it was Ire- 
land and the Catholic religion that won. Dr. Edwards has shed 
so great a flood of light on the period that his book must surely 
hecome indispensable. Henry Watts. 
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Sunset of the Enlightenment 


THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Will Durant. Volume 
1: Our Oriental Heritage. Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 
HARACTERISTIC of the Great Enlightenment—the period 
of the Encyclopedists, Diderot, Voltaire, and their many 
counterparts—was a boundless curiosity about the manners, cus- 
toms, and history of strange peoples and ancient civilizations. 
“The Enlightenment took up Chinese philosophy at the same 
time that it carved out Chinese gardens and adorned its homes 
with chinoiseries.” The impetus to such inquiry had been given 
by the Catholic missionaries, relations concerning the 
marvels of Eastern civilizations made the deepest kind of im- 
pression upon cultivated European society. By a singular turn 
of affairs, this impression of the civilized East, which the mis- 


whose 


. sionaries had created for the purpose of obtaining greater interest 


in the work of the missions themselves, offered a convenient in- 
strument for the theoreticians of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
China, for instance, was dear to Voltaire as a land totally devoid 
of “clerical tyranny,” where unselfish rulers, emancipated from 
the awful obligations of Divine worship and fear of judgment 
after death, demonstrated by their sage laws and paternal institu- 
tions the self-sufficiency of humanity. The claims of Christianity 
could be offset by merely enumerating beautiful sentiments culled 
from the sacred books of Eastern religions. With religion re- 
duced to mere humanitarianism and sentiment, it was easy to 
parallel the Gospel with Confucius or the Vedas. 

Dr. Durant’s motive in undertaking this immense compilation, 
ot which the present work is the first volume, is confessedly 
that of the Enlightenment, of Voltaire, Goethe, Tolstoy. Like 
them, he shares an insatiable curiosity concerning human institu- 
tions, forms of government, customs, literature, schools, religions, 
types of philosophy, etc. Five years of travel preceded the pub- 
lication of this volume of 1,049 pages, and he is at present touring 
the world gathering for future pro- 
duction. 


material and experience 
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In this task he is aided by a very actual sense of what will be 
interesting for the general reading public. There is not a dull 
page in the whole work; for Durant shows in this new venture 
that gift of easy exposition in simple, logical sequence which won 
such success for his popular History of Philosophy. This ease 
and interest advance as he progresses eastward, in his review of 
the Orient, into the field of China and Japan, where he has the ad- 
vantage of describing civilizations existing today. The chapters 
explaining Egyptian writing, Indian literature, Chinese and Jap- 
anese painting and porcelain, are some oi the best in the book. 

With the impetus of the Enlightenment, however, he shares 
also its rigid limitations, which preclude any genuinely philosophic 
interpretation of the phenomena of civilization. This basic shallow- 
ness in Durant’s method is apparent in comparing his vaguely 
humanistic panopticon with the virile interpretations of a Christo- 
pher Dawson. The Voltairean yen to identify one’s own personal 
grievance against ecclesiastical authorities with the cultural con- 
flicts of all times reappears in Durant’s pages with amusing per- 
sistence. Greece, he rejoices, “ would emancipate the educated 
classes from ecclesiasticism and superstition.” The Hindu prays 
to his deities “just as a good Christian may pray to the Madonna 
or one of a thousand saints.” For the same reason “ most churches 
in Christendom were erected to Mary or a saint, while Chris- 
tianity waited for Voltaire to raise a chapel to God.” We honor 
in the Middle Ages the men who “ martyred themselves to earn 
for their successors the right to think.” Akbar’s tolerance is 
agreeably contrasted with the “intolerance of Christianity.” 

In his introductory chapters Durant, swallowing whole the ideas 
of Frazer, Briffault, and others of the naturalistic anthropological 
school, burns his bridges behind him, ascribing the origin of re- 
ligion to fear of death, to sex and dreams and the usual parapher- 
nalia of those indefatigable gatherers of curiosa who persist in 
assuming that a degenerate culture is primitive, and therefore 
causally prior to civilization. With such an assumption, it is 
easy to demonstrate that morality is the outcome of prejudices, 
that there is no natural scheme of mores or institution for woman- 
kind between subjection to the property instinct of the male and 
modern “romantic” mating, and so on. These chapters illustrate 
Durant’s own remark: “A little anthropology is a dangerous 
thing.” Incidentally, those of us who had the rare fortune in our 
youth of being officially adopted into a Tahitian family, may 
wonder at his remark that in Tahiti “family life is quite un- 
known.” 

This second-hand observation is, of course, of a piece with the 
necessarily second-hand character of such a universal compila- 
tion. Its merit is in its exposition and arrangement. This may 
be enjoyed by those who will skip the re-hashed ethnology, and 
browse through the summaries drawn from the current litera- 


ture on the Orient. Durant’s final chapter, “Our Oriental Her- - 


itage,” is a sound statement of the elements of civilization and 
the part that the Orient has played in contributing them. In 
short, Durant is agreeable and informative reading for those 
who are not taken in by the pseudo-tolerance of the Enlighten- 
ment nor the pseudo-scientific magic of the naturalistic ethnol- 
ogists. It is an able compilation; it is not a philosophical inter- 
pretation of civilization. Joun LaFarce. 


Shorter Review 


LIFE WITH FATHER. By Clarence Day. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

HERE are so many serious, depressing tales being written 

that we are especially grateful to the author who can give us 
a wholesome laugh. In this book Clarence Day gives us many. 
It is chiefly a story of the domestic life of his parents. The prin- 
cipal figure and the source of the humor is his Sir Anthony 
Absolute sort of father—imperious, raging, vociferous. Sheridan’s 
irascible baronet is here a successful Wall Street broker, self- 
centered, intolerant of all standards save his own. In a setting 
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of horse cars, gas lights, and steam trains on the elevated, this 
gentleman of the ’eighties vents his indignation on persons, 
places, and things that meet with his disapproval. He rides a 
cab in Central Park, lunches at Delmonico’s, takes his son to 
Staten Island to see a wild-West show, and is constantly irritated. 
His rages are crowded with humor. There is a chuckle in every 
line. His first encounters with a telephone are particularly amus- 
ing. The chief irritants of his spleen are his home, his meals, 
visiting relatives, and the extravagance of his wife. That sweet lady, 
gentle, patient, but undaunted and wonderfully skilful, usually gets 
her way and the reader gets a laugh. The author shows remark- 
able dexterity in portraying his father for us as exceedingly comic 
yet always dignified; as extremely trying to his wife and family 
yet very lovable for all that. 

In this otherwise delightful book, the Catholic reader will find 
one pathetic note. The old man approaches death without religion 
and without faith except in his own strong will and its ability 
to fashion a satisfactory existence for him in whatever hereafter 
he finds. Then, too, the author might have spared us the chapter 
on the twenty-third Psalm which is not very amusing and treats 
the Word of God with the suggestion of a sneer. L. W. S. 


Recent Fiction 


BLACKSHIRT. By Clarence E. Benadum. A noyel of political 
Indiana, of idealistic men fighting against corruption and crooked 
politicians. An interesting story, but marred by stilted and unreal 
dialogue. (Dorrance. $2.00.) 

ROMANOFF. By Leonid Soboleff. A novel of life aboard a 
Russian battleship in the days just before the World War, when 
Communistic cells were pushing their organization work among 
lower classes of seamen. The inner workings of a huge battleship 
are clearly shown, with the relations between officers and men 
already fnfluenced by the fear of a Communistic uprising. Interest- 
ing, but tainted by an undercurrent of vulgarity. Translated by 
Alfred Fremantle. Published September 11. (Longmans, Green. 
$2.50.) 

MURDER ON THE WAY. By Theodore Roscoe. A highly 
atmospheric mystery in Haiti, with zombies, cacos, murderers, 
storms, and many other usual and unusual props. Clever plot, 
competently written, but overdone in its attempts to be too 
frightening. First Blue Streak Mystery of the new Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. Published September 9. (New York: Dodge. 
$2.00.) 

SAM CAMPBELL, GENTLEMAN. By Edison Marshall. A 
romantic adventure of the present-day Far East, with a radio 
salesman thrown into a dangerous search of the interior regions 
of China. Pleasant light entertainment. (Kinsey. $2.00.) 
STORIES ABOUT DOGS. Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
If you have a soft spot in your heart for dogs, you will like this 
collection of boy-and-dog-pal stories that the Boy Scouts Year 
Book brings together in its 1935 edition. One of the best stories in 
the collection, illustrating the sixth Scout law of kindness to 
animals, is Father Neil Boyton’s Ginger Pup. (Appleton-Century. 
$2.00. ) 

STEVE MERRILL. By William Heyliger. Mr. Heyliger in the 
last few years has been specializing on business romances for 
boys. Now he dips into the electrical industry for a plot as 
dynamic as electricity itself. So here comes Steve Merrill with 
two years of college behind him, a few cents in his pockets, and 
an original electrical idea in his head. Boys will enjoy it. (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00.) 

TIM THOMPSON IN THE JUNGLE. By Frank Buck and 
Ferrin Fraser. Those who have listened in on Frank Buck’s broad- 
casts will recognize these Malay adventures, in which the animal 
man captures a clouded leopard and a man-eating tiger to bring 
‘em back alive. Thrilling juvenile reading that will make the 
next visit to the zoo more interesting. (Appleton-Century. $2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Eleven Thousand Converts 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answer to my appeal in America I received interesting 
pamphlets which were a very welcome surprise for me. Among 
others were booklets dealing with Father Michael Pro, S.J., the 
Mexican martyr, and with Pope Pius XI, the Pope of the Missions. 
Also received: “ The Call of Christ,” by Father Daniel Lord, S.J., 
and a booklet treating of the Novena in honor of St. Theresa. 

When I saw the Holy Father in 1930, His Holiness told me 
that he appointed the Little Flower to be Patroness of my diocese, 
and gave me two beautiful relics of this great saint. She has 
certainly showered some roses on us, for, in spite of our great 
financial anxieties, the progress of the mission has been remarkable. 
During the last six years we have gained 11,000 converts, so that 
we count at present 40,000 Catholics. We have, moreover, at 
present 5,000 catechumens under instruction. But there are still 
six million pagans in the Nellore diocese, and these also are called 
by the Good Shepherd. 

There is a great mass-conversion movement toward the Catholic 
Church among the so-called depressed classes. Many villages 
have asked us for instructions. We could gain thousands of 
souls, but we are forced to let all these poor people wait till we 
receive more help toward the maintenance of priests and catechists 
and for the erection of the necessary chapels in the villages of 
new converts. 

I will be pleased, of course, to receive in the future Catholic 
literature—pamphlets, booklets, etc. They are very useful, not 
only for me personally but also for my priests and seminarists. 

Nellore, Br. India. Tue Rr. Rev. W. Bouter, 

Bishop of Nellore. 


The Forgotten Pathfinder 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When the Normandie made her debut before the Statue of Lib- 
erty, there were good-will gifts in her hold. To its namesake 
in Maine, Calais sent a carton of her soil. Rochelle shipped some 
sculpture to her Huguenot daughter on Long Island Sound. Ma- 
con to Macon (Ga.) said it with wine. The Minister of Marine 
presented the President with new maps of old explorers. The 
Franco-American Committee gave a bust of De Tocqueville and 
a bronze Champlain for Fort Niagara. 

Over at Fort George there are stone statues and bronzes and 
tablets and signs marking breastworks and mounds. Even the 
“Lime Kill” has its instructive sign post. All of the bloody days 
of 1755! Near Bloody Pond rises a shaft on the alleged grave of 
Colonel Williams. A marble military boot, encasing half a leg, 
recalls Benedict Arnold’s loss and gain on the battlefield of Sara- 
toga. Along the lake which he discovered (and voyaged four 
times through its waters) there is no official reminder of Isaac 
Jogues. 

On the north end of Diamond Island is a dark monolith to peace. 
In the gray of dawn the giant stone resembles a woman in tears. 
Down at Silver Bay there are monuments aplenty to Christian 
Endeavor; slabs and scrolls to founders, donors, and to a quondam 
janitor. All the souvenirs are Y. M. C. A. Its historian has 
just issued a history of Lake George which is largely a eulogy 
of Silver Bay’s pious benefactors. There is, however, a satisfac- 
tory account of the lake’s discovery: “ fittingly called Lake Sac- 
rament.” A foot-note would have enlightened the tourist that 
Sacrament meant not Baptism, as the guide books say, but the 
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Eucharist: for Jogues’ discovery and christening cate on the eve 
of Corpus Christi, May 30, 1646. 

Here at St. Mary’s of the Lake is “ Nelson’s Guide to Lake 
George,” printed in Paternoster Row in 1866. Its faded colored 
engravings are fine. Its text was a safe guide to bed and board 
in the dead years when “Hot Dog Houses” and “ Overnight 
Cabins” were on the far horizon, a curse to scenery. The author 
of the Guide was fond of his belly. With a line he dismisses 
the Lake’s discovery: “It was named by the French Lac Sacra- 
ment, on account of the purity of its waters.” Scribner's Monthly, 
for March, 1879, does better: “ There is no evidence that Cham- 
plain saw Lake George, though it is probable that he heard of it 
from the Indians. The first white man to gaze upon its waters 
was doubtless the Jesuit Father, Isaac Jogues, who saw the lake 
in 1648—some contend in 1642. On the thronged and splendid 
canvas of these historic scenes, the delicate and saintly figure 
of this heroic martyr stands forever first. The priest discovered 
it, only to open to the soldier a highway through which for a 
century of battles the tide of war swept forward and backward 
past these mountainous shores.” Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
for August of that same year has it all wrong: “It was dis- 
covered by Champlain between 1609 and 1613 and was named 
by Father Jacques the Lake of St. Sacrament.” 

Due to the efforts of Father Campbell, the Jesuit, the New 
York State Historical Society resolved to give a memorial to 
the Jesuit, Jogues. A village Chamber of Commerce would be 
ashamed of the result. An old island was re-christened, marked 
with a sign bearing the inscription: “Isle of Lac du Saint Sacra- 
ment, May 30th, 1646.” That and nothing more. For the past 
two years part of the sign has been missing: two small boards 
remain, so that now one reads the meaningless legend: “Isle of 
———-, May 30th, 1646.” Evidently Saint Sacrament was too 
canonical for some canoeing vandal. Since the island is “ State 
land,” no one but a State official may repair the tablet. 

Near Fort William Henry and along Lake George's highways 
are granite writings to bravery and battle and bronze scrolls te 
peace, dedicated by Governors and Legislators. In recent years 
three Governors, some Senators, and many lesser potentates have 
come summering to these waters. Where is their historic sense? 
The State has neglected its first pathfinder. On Harbour Islands 
there has been for years a little Mass chapel in memory of Jogues, 
the first pioneer. It bears, since his canonization, the name of 
St. Isaac Jogues. From this chapel wall a great crucifix looks out 
upon the waters of Lake Sacrament. 

St. Mary’s of the Lake, 

Lake George, N. Y. 


Peter Moran, C.S.P. 


Visiting Nurses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of AMERIcA ior July 20, Jeanette M. Hays states: 
“It would be interesting to know whether anywhere in the coun- 
try Catholic laymen are on the board of a Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation.” 

The North Shore Visiting Nurse Association is such an or- 
ganization. With headquarters in Flushing, it has a board com- 
posed equally of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant members. I 
am proud to be serving my fifth year as a Catholic lay member. 
Our association takes up the work on the North Shore of Long 
Island where the Henry Street organization leaves off. Our nurses 
average 10,000 calls a year. In addition, we maintain a weekly 
maternity class where an average of fifty prospective mothers 
from all walks of life receive instruction in the art of mother- 
hood, and I can assure you no advices on the trickery of evasion. 

Flushing, L. I. Marie Durr. 


Likes It 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I like “ Parade of Events” 
continue it always. 
Lydia, La. 


very much and hope you will 


Leona M. OLIvIER. 
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Home News.—On August 29 President Roosevelt 
signed the Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage bill and the 
Railroad Retirement Pension bill; on August 30 the Guf- 
fey coal-stabilization bill and the new tax law. He signed 
the neutrality resolution on August 31, terming its pur- 
pose excellent but indicating that the resolution should be 
re-drafted by the next Congress for greater Presidential 
discretion. Before leaving for Hyde Park, N. Y., on the 
same day, he signed the bill strengthening the Tennessee 
Valley Act. He vetoed seven minor bills on September 2. 
On September 4 he placed the administration expenses 
of seven recovery agencies (including NRA and AAA) 
under the Director of the Budget effective October 15. 
He stated that these emergency agencies are becoming 
mainly administrative agencies, as the emergency phase 
of their work has been mostly completed. On September 
3 he approved an allotment of $5,000,000 for preliminary 
construction work on the controversial sea-level canal 
across Florida. He approved on September 4 PWA and 
Work Relief allocations of $2,055,618 for forty-six non- 
Federal construction projects in twenty-two States. On 
August 31 suit was filed in Washington, D. C., to test 
the constitutionality of the Guffey coal bill, and on the 
same day Governor Talmadge of Georgia filed in Federal 
court a petition challenging the constitutionality of the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act. On August 29 the Treas- 
ury failed to float the full issue of Federal Farm Mort- 
gage bonds announced on August 26. Nevertheless, on 
September 2 it offered to refund the 4% per cent Fourth 
Liberty bonds, the last of the Wartime issues outstanding, 
with bonds paying 234 per cent interest or with Treasury 
notes paying 1% per cent. On September 3 a $500,000,- 
000 issue of 1% per cent, three-and-a-half-year notes 
were oversubscribed about two-and-a-half times. On Sep- 
tember 3 and 4, a tropical hurricane swept over the Flor- 
ida Keys and northward, causing much damage and 
deaths estimated at 200 to 500. 


American Reply to Soviets.—The answer of the 
Soviet Government to the protest lodged on August 25 in 
Moscow by United States Ambassador Bullitt against the 
Soviet. countenancing of attacks upon American institu- 
tions in the congress of the Third International was 
countered on August 31 by a statement from Secretary 
Hull, reviewing the reasons for recognition of the Soviet 
Government on November, 1933, and the nature of the 
pledges delivered upon that occasion. Secretary Hull 
took the attitude squarely “that the language of the 
pledge’ made by the Soviets at that time “ not to per- 
mit’ and “to prevent” the very type of activities against 
which the Government had protested was “absolutely 
clear and in no way ambiguous,” and the Soviets’ dis- 
avowal of the pledge was obvious. The Soviet Govern- 
ment could not disavow responsibility. If this policy 
should continue the friendly and official relations between 
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the two countries could not but be “ seriously impaired.” 
The Secretary left it to the Soviets to decide what the 
future should be. A strong formal protest against the 
activities of the Communist International in Japan was 
made on September 2 by the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow. So far no action had been taken by the Mos- 
cow Government upon the American letter. 


First Council Session.—On September 4, the League 
Council began its discussion of the Ethiopian problem. 
With Argentina presiding, Captain Eden made a report 
of the recent three-Power conversations at Paris and told 
in detail of the offers made there to Italy, ending in 
Mussolini’s rejection. M. Laval, who spoke next, insisted 
that an equitable settlement should be found by means of 
League machinery and appealed strongly for adherence 
to the League Covenant. But Baron Aloisi, Italy’s repre- 
sentative at the session, denounced Ethiopia as a bar- 
barous state, and accused her of repeated violence, brig- 
andage, and violations of agreements. He offered a huge 
dossier of papers recently compiled by Italian diplomatic 
researchers to prove his point. Italy, he declared, would 
therefore “ feel herself profoundly wounded in her dig- 
nity as a civilized nation if she had to continue discussions 
within the League on a footing of equality with such a 
state.” In short, Baron Aloisi demanded that Ethiopia 
be forced to withdraw from the League or else his own 
nation would do so. Professor Jeze replied for Ethiopia, 
protesting the charges and emphatically denying the evi- 
dence offered by Italy. The nation, he contended, had 
made full reparation for any wrongs committed, and the 
Ualual incident could no longer serve as a basis for ex- 
cuse for war. The next day Baron Aloisi withdrew from 
the sessions because he had been “ insulted.” 


Oil on Troubled Waters.—On September 3, in Wash- 
ington, George S. Walden and Henry Dundas, respectively 
chairman of the board and vice president of the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, visited United States officials and 
confessed that their organization was sole owner of the 
vast oil concession granted by Emperor Haile Selassie 
during the previous week. They revealed that the $50,- 
000,000 deal involving oil and mineral rights in half the 
Ethiopian territory and negotiated by Francis Rickett, a 
British promoter, had been granted to the African Ex- 
ploration and Development Corporation, a company in- 
corporated in Delaware and owned jointly by the Socony- 
Vacuum Company and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. Officials of these companies had previously 
denied all connection with and knowledge of the conces- 
sion, and it was generally thought that British money was 
behind it, a belief that threatened to wreck the efforts of 
Capt. Anthony Eden before the League of Nations. Mr. 
Hull, Secretary of State, informed Messrs. Walden and 
Dundas that the consummation of their lease would be 
“the cause of great embarrassment to the United States 
Government ” and to other Governments engaged in ef- 
forts towards the preservation of peace. Thereupon the 
oil officials agreed to withdraw from their compact with 
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Haile Selassie. This news, flashed to Geneva on the eve 
of the Council meeting, cleared the atmosphere tremen- 
dously and removed suspicion that Britain was playing a 
selfish and hypocritical game in endeavoring to ward off 
Italo-Ethiopian hostilities. 


Ualual Commission.—Coinciding with the first session 
of the League of Nations Council, the arbitration and 
conciliation committee, appointed last June to settle the 
dispute, but twice interrupted by deadlock during its 
three-month sitting, announced the findings of its mem- 
bers, recently increased by the addition of M. Politis. 
The five-man commission rendered a unanimous opinion 
that neither Italy nor Ethiopia was to blame for the 
clashes at Ualual. Both groups of soldiers thought that 
they were fighting on their own territory, it was found; 
and it was impossible to determine which side fired the 
first shot. 


British Preparedness.—Aircraft factories in Great 
Britain were put on a twenty-four-hour schedule in the 
beginning of September, and the entire machinery for 
production was advanced. The Minister for Air issued 
a call for pilots in view of the completion of 2,000 addi- 
tional airplanes. At the same time, plans were announced 
for the establishment of five new training stations in the 
near future. Three auxiliary squadrons of the Royal Air 
Force were formed on August 30. The home fleet was 
concentrated at Portland a week before the appointed 
time and was sent out for the autumn maneuvers off 
northeast Scotland. It was noted that the vessels loaded 
extra equipment. The Mediterranean fleet, in what was 
officially designated as a second summer cruise, was as- 
sembled at strategic points in the Mediterranean, at Gi- 
braltar, Malta, and in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. 
Concern was felt in Great Britain in regard to the strength 
of the British naval forces in Mediterranean waters, and 
it was believed that Italy held supremacy, because of the 
quality of its fighting craft and speed, in these southern 
waters. 


German Bishops Defend Faith.—The German Bish- 
ops met at Fulda, at the tomb of St. Boniface, “ who 
twelve centuries ago led our heathen ancestors into the 
light of the Gospel,’ and drafted a pastoral which was 
read from every Catholic pulpit throughout the ‘Reich. 
The letter was described as “the most impressive, most 
striking manifestation of a protest and a defense that has 
come from German Catholicism since it came to grips 
with the regime over interpretations of the Concordat.” 
After remarking that the enemies to the Catholic Faith 
have become legion, the Pastoral urged the people to stand 
fast in the Faith; warned them against books, publications 
and public meetings that vilify the Church; impressed 
upon them the necessity of Catholic schools for their chil- 
dren; defended Christian marriage and the primacy of 
the Holy Father. With regard to youth organizations, 
the Bishops reminded their flocks that no society which 
represented a danger to Faith could he tolerated. The 
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attempt by Nazis to supervise Church activities was de- 
nounced. Nazi insinuations concerning “ political Catho- 
licism ” were refuted. “ When the laws of the state come 
into conflict with natural laws and dislodge the Com- 
mandments,” the Bishops said, “then St. Peter’s word 
obtains. ‘We must obey God rather than men.’” The 
Bishops exhorted their congregations to preserve calm: 
to return good for evil; to pray for their enemies; to 
refrain from spreading rumors concerning the state. 
While they entertained no fear for the Church, they did 
feel apprehension for the German Fatherland. “ The 
Church conquered the heathendom of old. The new 
heathendom cannot prevail against it.” 


Aftermath of Fulda.—Ajiter drafting their Pastoral, 
the German Bishops addressed a memorial to Chancelor 
Hitler, protesting against encroachments upon the rights 
of the Church in violation of the Concordat, and also 
against “ persecution of Christian conscience.” The Ger- 
man press carried no direct reference to the Pastoral Let- 
ter, but the Voelkischer Beobachter, official Nazi organ, 
replied to an obvious attack in the Pastoral on Alfred 
Rosenberg, well-known German atheist and Nazi cultural 
director. The persecution against priests, nuns and Re- 
ligious Orders continued unabated, many more Religious 
being imprisoned and their monasteries fined. The Papal 
address on paganism was suppressed. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Minister of Economics, continued to defy Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister. 


Little Entente Conference.—August 29 and 30 saw 
a two-days’ conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Little Entente: Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, 
at Bled in Jugoslavia. Community of principles between 
the members of the Entente was reaffirmed, and a posi- 
tive stand was taken on the proposed Danubian pact. 
Agreement was urged among all Central and Eastern 
European countries, with France, Italy, and Poland, on 
the subject of Austria’s independence, on mutual non- 
interference and eventually consultation. Mutual aid was 
likewise proposed. The conferees also declared: “ The 
Little Entente states will concentrate all their energy and 
strength in the service of general peace. They will re- 
main loyal to the League of Nations whatever may hap- 
pen.” The cooperation of both France and Italy was 
eagerly desired, while the opposition to the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs remained unchanged. 

Mexican Congress Convenes.—The annual four- 
month session of the Congress was opened on September 
1 with an address by President Cardenas. Referring in- 
directly to the controversy with General Calles, he said 
that “the constitutional President . . . was sufficient to 
prove no violent measures are now necessary for a po- 
litical clean-up of our country.” He also proclaimed offi- 
cially the right of Mexican working women to vote and 
use other privileges of citizenship. On September 4 he 
vetoed a measure passed by the last Congress providing 
a bonus of 5,000 pesos for each Senator and Deputy. 
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Members of the Congress had voted bonuses for them- 
selves before, but not such large amounts. On September 
4 President Cardenas promulgated a law that all churches 
and all buildings that since May 1, 1917, have on any 
occasion been used for public worship are the property of 
the nation. The law applies to residences of bishops and 
priests, to church schools, to properties of corporations or 
institutions of any religious nature, as well as to proper- 
ties that may be considered as destined for religious pur- 
poses. It was charged in the Senate on September 4 that 
about seventy peasants were being murdered daily by 
wealthy landowners in Vera Cruz and Puebla, in order to 
expel them from lands granted under new laws. On 
September 4 plans for the new agrarian army were 
drafted at a Cabinet meeting. It will be composed of 
about 1,000,000 men, with only farm workers eligible. 
One-fourth of the country’s male population was expected 
to be enrolled. On August 26 the United States Post- 
office Department issued a fraud order against a law office 
in El Paso, Tex., engaged in procuring Mexican mail- 
Divorces obtained “ by means of a legal 
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order divorces. 
fiction created by a foreign legislature 
held to be absolutely null and void.” 


Chaco Mediation.—With no likelihood of successful 
negotiations for the exchange of war prisoners, because 
of Paraguay’s refusal to release her 30,000 prisoners un- 
conditionally, the neutral mediators decided temporarily to 
abandon this phase of the peace settlement. Paraguay 
expressed readiness to release all prisoners in need of 
medical attention, all wounded men, and all privates and 
non-commissioned officers over forty-five: after that pris- 
oners would be exchanged with Bolivia man for man and 
grade for grade. This formula the La Paz delegation 
rejected. Meanwhile, delay in settling the Chaco peace 
gave added impetus to rumors of a separatist movement 
in Bolivia whereby the Santa Cruz and Beni Provinces 
would form an independent Republic. If formed along 
the lines projected the new Republic would be the seventh 
largest in South America, its area exceeding those of 
Paraguay, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Uruguay. 


Free-State Legislation.—During the six-month ses- 
sion of the Dail just completed, fifty bills were presented 
and many important measures were passed through all 
their stages. Two bills dealing with local government 
changed the political aspect in favor of Fianna Fail; the 
Dublin Local Government bill abolished the special fran- 
chise and special representation given business interests of 
the city; the Extension of Franchise bill extended the 
vote, as in parliamentary elections, to all citizens over 
twenty-one years. By the terms of another bill, the area 
of constituencies for the Dail elections was changed, and 
the special representation of the universities was done 
away with. The Citizenship bill, previously reported in 
this column, defined and established the status of Free- 
State citizens at home and abroad. Two important bills 


set up the machinery for a system of pensions for widows 
and regulated conditions of employment in industries. 
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Other acts of legislation concerned agricultural production 
and trade, transport, moral betterment, and the regulation 
of finance. The session was commended as being most 
beneficial in its legislation. 


Japanese Cabinet Adjusts.—Assuming responsibility 
for “ political ” conditions in the army that made possible 
on August 12 the assassination of Lieut.-Gen. Nagata, 
Director of Military Affairs, Japan’s War Minister, Gen- 
eral Senjuro Hayashi, resigned on September 4. Gen- 
eral Yoshiyuki Kawashima was appointed to succeed him. 
Both the Army and the Government hoped that the 
change would bring to an end the domestic political dis- 
turbances. The former War Minister’s resignation was 
a sacrifice for national unity. The purge he carried out 
was unavoidable and his withdrawal from executive au- 
thority was deemed necessary if the feuds would die down. 
The new War Minister is known to be sympathetic to 
General Hayashi’s efforts to restore army discipline. 


Belgians’ Royal Funeral.—On August 30 the Salon 
de Penseur in the royal palace in Brussels was trans- 
formed into a chapel where thousands of Belgians prayed 
beside the remains of Queen Astrid of the Belgians. In 
response to the wishes of his subjects, King Leopold or- 
dered the doors of the chapel to be kept open to all who 
wished to pay their homage. Each day from eight in the 
morning to midnight, under police direction, groups of 
about a hundred each were permitted to file into the palace 
every five minutes. On September 3 Bishops and Arch- 
bishops walked in the royal procession close behind the 
King and the Royal Princes. The procession proceeded 
to the Cathedral of St. Gudule where a Solemn Mass was 
offered. The Queen’s body was laid to rest in the crypt 
of the Church of Notre Dame de Laeken. 


Corporative System in Esthonia.—The Baltic Re- 
public of Esthonia definitely renounced the democratic 
and parliamentary system on September 3, and resolved 
to introduce gradually the system of corporative repre- 
sentation. It was expected that a national assembly would 
soon be called to revise the Constitution and enact legis- 
lation. 





Next week we will present to our readers an 
important feature in the series of articles pre- 
pared at our request by Joseph F. Thorning on 
“Communism in the United States.’’ The articles 
will show some of the grounds for the recent pro- 
test of the President to Moscow. 

From London will come a striking pronounce- 
ment by the Editor of the Month, Joseph Keat- 
ing, dealing with the “ European War Crisis.” 

In preparation for the National Eucharistic 
Congress, Gerard B. Donnelly will write on the 
preparations that have been made for that great 
event and its significance. 

Paul L. Blakely will contribute a paper on 
“ The State University.” 

















